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Social Security in Review 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


IN JULY the total number of persons aided 
under the six public assistance programs declined 
58,000 to 7.2 million. The State and/or locally 
financed programs of general assistance showed 
the largest decrease—69,000 or 6.6 percent. There 
were also drops in the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance (4,900 or 0.2 percent) and of 
aid to the blind (500 or 0.4 percent). The number 
of recipients continued to rise in aid to dependent 
children and in aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, but the increases were relatively small 
—9,900 and 2,000, respectively. The number of 
recipients of medical assistance for the aged went 
up 5,100 or 11.1 percent. 

Connecticut, Hawaii, Maryland, and Washing- 
ton initiated payments in behalf of dependent 
children of unemployed parents. In the 10 States 
making such payments in July the number of 
recipients in unemployed-parent families in- 
creased 20,000 and the number of other recipients 
of aid to dependent children declined by 3,400. 
A drop of 6,600 in the number of recipients 
occurred in the remaining 44 States. Most of the 
decrease was concentrated in the four States 
(Arkansas, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
Oregon) that withdraw assistance from older 
children during the summer months because of 
the presumed availability of seasonal jobs. 

Idaho had by far the largest relative decrease 
in the number of old-age assistance recipients (9 
percent) and the largest relative increase for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled (43 
percent), when that State initiated its new pro- 
gram of medical assistance for the aged. Most 
of the persons who had been receiving nursing- 
home care under the program of old-age assistance 
were transferred to the new program. Beginning 
in July, payments for the personal needs of these 


recipients were made under aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. No payments were made 
under medical assistance for the aged because of 
the time lag in the payment process. 


Total PA Payments Drop Slightly 


Total expenditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, were $336.6 
million in July—slightly less than the June total. 
Among the federally aided programs, the largest 
increase ($1.6 million or 17.5 percent) occurred 
in medical assistance for the aged. Hawaii made 
its first payment under that program in July. 
General assistance payments, excluding vendor 
payments for medical care, decreased $1.9 million 
or 7.3 percent. 

From June to July the average payment per 
recipient rose $12 in medical assistance for the 
aged but remained virtually unchanged in the 
other five programs. Only a few States took 





July June July 
1961 1961 1960 


OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) ...............- - 15,756 5,624 14,376 
Amount (in millions ee $992.0 $899.1 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker) -_-- 


$74.68 $74.57 $73.79 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance_............-.- = .. ———e 2, 296 2,355 
Medical assistance for the aged_---.-..- ae 52 45 eounh 
Aid to dependent children (total) -- mm 3,393 3,383 3,006 
PR ee ee re 105 106 108 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 386 384 365 
General assistance (caseS)............-..---. 385 40€ 353 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance... ..-- e $67.99 $67.85 $68.48 
Medical assistance for the aged_...........- 212.19 200. 59 beatin 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient).. 30.26 30.30 29.18 
Ee I a ccensce ciriiegtivnshcicdiaitadvensiatanaiatibelin 73.25 73.36 72.79 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 68.41 68.19 66.22 
General assistance (per case)............... 63.59 65.13 66.71 








action to raise the average money payment to re- 
cipients. Kentucky, using an accumulated surplus 
of State funds, was able to raise the average 
money payment per recipient 95 cents in old-age 
assistance, $4.95 in aid to the blind, and $4.62 
in aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

In Nevada a new appropriation made it possible 
to raise the average payment $2.83 per person in 
aid to dependent children. The increase of $1.58 
in the average payment to recipients of aid to 
dependent children in Alaska reflected largely the 
elimination of a $2 cut per person that had been 
applied in June. Effective in July, Alabama 
began meeting 88 percent instead of 83 percent of 
the budget deficit in old-age assistance. The 
average money payment per recipient rose $2.53. 


Record Number of OASDI Applications 


About 414,000 applications for benefits under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program were filed in July. This is the largest 
number filed in any month since the beginning of 
the program and is 10 percent greater than the 
previous record number filed in January 1957. 
Two-fifths of the applications were attributable 
to the 1961 amendment permitting payment of 
reduced benefits, effective August 1961, to men 
aged 62-64 and their dependents. 

During July, monthly benefits were awarded 
to 192,000 persons—about 69,000 fewer than in 
June but more than in July of any other year 
except 1957. Fifty-five percent of the awards 
went to retired workers and their dependents, 





Civilian labor force, ! total (in thousands 
Employed -- 
Unemployed 


Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual! rates) ? 
Wage and salary disbursements 
Proprietor’s income_ 

Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related pay ments__-... 

Public assistance____...._- 

cama ntenerekee 

Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 


Consumer price index, * all items (1947-49=100) 
| ER Fk Sei aes 
Medical care_- 


1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics Beginning 
January 1960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. 
2 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they 
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23 percent to survivors of deceased workers, and 
22 percent to disabled workers and their de- 
pendents. Lump-sum death payments totaling 
$11.8 million were awarded to 59,000 persons. 
The average lump-sum amount per worker was 
$209.21. 

Monthly benefits under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program at the end of 
July totaled $1,001.8 million, an increase of $9.8 
million from the rate at the end of June. July 
was the first month that the monthly benefit rate 
exceeded $1 billion. It had taken 1714 years 
from the time monthly benefits were first payable 
to reach the half-billion mark; it took only 44% 
years to double that figure. Almost 15.8 million 
persons were receiving monthly benefits at the 
end of July, 132,000 more than a month earlier. 

Monthly benefits were being withheld at the 
end of June 1961 from 418,000 adult beneficiaries. 
The number dropped from 410,000 at the end of 
1960 to a low of 402,000 in March, and then 
climbed to 418,000 at the end of June. At that 
time the beneficiaries whose benefits were with- 
held represented 3.0 percent of all adult bene- 
ficiaries entitled to benefits—4) of 1 percentage 
point less than the proportion at the end of 1960. 

About 81 percent of the benefit suspensions in 
effect in June 1961 resulted from the employment 
or self-employment of beneficiaries under age 72; 
almost 11 percent were wife’s or husband’s bene- 
fits withheld because the old-age beneficiary was 
working. About 600 disability insurance benefits 
and 100 wife’s or husband’s benefits were withheld 
while the current disability status of the disabled- 
worker beneficiary was being examined. 





July June July Calendar year 

1961 1961 1960 1960 1959 
73,639 74, 286 72,706 70,612 69, 394 
68, 499 68, 706 68, 689 66,681 65, 581 
5,140 5,580 4,017 3,931 3,813 
$421.8 $417.3 $404.7 $402.2 $383.3 
282.5 280.7 273.6 271.3 258.5 
49.5 49.5 48.6 48.2 46.3 
suamaei 53.0 52.9 52.0 52.0 48.9 
26.7 26.8 23.0 23.1 21.3 
3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.2 
16.5 13.9 13.7 13.6 13.1 
9.8 9.8 9.3 9.3 7.9 
128.1 127.6 126.6 126.5 124.6 
122.9 120.9 120.6 119.7 118.3 
161.2 160.9 156.4 156.2 150.8 


have been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 
1959, page 1, table1. Data adjusted to include Alaska and Hawaii except for 
1959, but include pay of Federal personne! in all areas for all periods. 

* Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics; exclude Alaska and Hawaii. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social Welfare Expenditures, 1959-60 


ALMOST $52 billion was spent in the United 
States under public programs of social insurance, 
public assistance, health, education, and other 
social welfare programs in the fiscal year 1959- 
60. Private expenditures for health and education 
and for organized income-maintenance and wel- 
fare service activities amounted to $28 billion. 
While the absolute amounts spent under public 
social welfare programs increased by $2.7 billion 
or 5.4 percent from 1958-59 to 1959-60, social 
welfare expenditures represented the same pro- 
portion of the gross national product—10.5 
percent—in the 2 years. 

The Division of Program Research has pre- 
sented estimates of social welfare expenditures 
annually in the Butiettn for the past 10 years. 
The series was developed to provide a basis for 
measuring and assessing changes in the share of 
the total national output devoted to social welfare 
purposes, the impact of such programs on govern- 
mental finances, and similar questions. The 
definition of social welfare used is broader than 
some persons would prefer, though narrower than 
others might choose. The estimates in table 1 are 
presented in sufficient detail to permit consider- 
able regrouping of the figures to suit the needs 
of different users of the data. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Earlier articles in this series have discussed in 
some detail the rationale for the decisions that 
have been made regarding inclusion or exclusion 
of particular programs. The general concepts 
used can be summarized fairly brivfly. 

The initial decision to include education with 
health and social security and other welfare 
services was influenced by the definitions and 
concepts used in other countries and, more 
importantly, in discussions in the United Nations. 
When questions are raised as to the share of 
national income that a country is using or should 
use for social welfare purposes—compared with 
economic development or military expenditures, 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Com- 
missioner. 
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for example—the term social welfare usually in- 
cludes not only what we in the United States 
think of as public welfare and social security 
programs but also health and education. 

Widespread public education is a much more 
recent development in many other countries than 
in the United States. Here its social welfare 
aspects were recognized in the early debates about 
public schools, some 125 years ago, and are now 
largely taken for granted. In the newly develop- 
ing countries, also, the choices that must be made 
between use of resources for education and use 
for social insurance or welfare services are more 
difficult than in the United States. There has 
been increasing emphasis throughout the world 
in recent years on education as a necessary con- 
dition for economic growth and development. In 
this respect, however, it differs only in degree 
from other social welfare measures that also have 
an important impact on economic development. 

The concept of social welfare does not en- 
compass all programs or measures that contribute 
to the general welfare of the population. Govern- 
ment actions that promote welfare indirectly by 
enforcing law and order, fostering economic 
development, stabilizing prices, and so on are by 
general consent not regarded as social welfare 
measures. The distinguishing characteristic of 
social welfare programs is that they are concerned 
directly with the economic and social well-being 
of individuals and families. 

The borderline between social welfare and 
other measures is, however, broad and subject to 
change. Agricultural programs that help low- 
income farm families or make surplus foods 
available for needy persons have obvious social 
welfare aspects. In the Social Security Adminis- 
tration series, the value of surplus foods made 
available to needy persons, to institutions, and 
for school lunches has been treated as social wel- 
fare expenditures. The new food stamp program, 
with its primary emphasis on improving the diet 
of low-income families rather than on maintain- 
ing the prices of agricultural products, supports 
this definition. On the other hand, expenditures 
for rural electrification or farm extension work 
are not considered social welfare expenditures. 








TABLE 1. 








Program 1934-35 1939-40 | 1944-45 | 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 
Total expenditures 
| | ' 
ae ...--| $6,487.3 | $8,481.8 | $8,908.7 |$23,054.0 |$32,127.7 |$34,601.7 |$38,740.1 |$44,798.9 |$49,195.5 
a oe ee siete 383.9 l 1,387.7 4,911.2 | 9,878.3 | 10,639.6 | 12,463.5 | 15,960.9 | 18, 267.8 
Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance ?- 266.8 784.1 | 4,436.3 5,485.2 6,665.9 8,221.1 | 9,615.9 
Railroad retirement.............--------- . 143.7 304.4| 575.6] '603.2| 676.8 728.2 777.6 
Public employee retirement *................... 210.0 382.8 | 743.4 | 1,379.5 1,577.2 1,785.3 2,026.3 2,342.5 | 
Unemployment insurance and employment | | | 
DT". cidhcbeuntdbiiiaeenencecnademenninee ‘ 51.7 185.9 2,230.1 2,114.0 1,621.3 1,841.6 3,312.4 3,717.9 
tailroad unemployment insurance. .._......... " 18.9 4.3 119.6 158.6 | 59.7 88.1 176.0 200.2 | 
Railroad temporary disability insurance_. | a eA, 5 31.1 54.2 | 52.3 §2.0 | 54.6 57.0 
State temporary disability insurance, total LTE 5 TS 5.1 72.3 217.5 232.9 270.2 | 302.1 328.1 | 
Hospital and medical benefits *__ “ Fae UT 2.2 | 20.0 22.4 26.3 | 31.1 38.5 
Workmen's compensation, total 7___.- | 247.5 399.1 626.2 | 942.6 | 1,007.8 | 3.6 y 1,228.6 
Hospitalization and medica! benefits * | 90.0 122.0 193.0 | 315.0 335.0 | : 7 395.0 | 
, | -|-- 3, 508.7 1,030.5 | 2,496.2 | 3,003.0] 3,114.7 } 3,308.5 | 3,997.9 
Public assistance *_....._- : 1,124.3 1,028.8 2,490.2 | 2,941.1 3,023.7 | 3,230.6 | 3,890.9 
Vendor medica] payments “| c SS Sees He ae Le ee | 211.9 252.6 287.6 | 410.0 
Other *....... aaa. | Ak 1.7 | 0} 61.9 91.0 77.9 107.0 
Health and medical programs | { 1,936.9 3 2,914.0 | 3,034.8 | 3,402.4 | 4,052.4 
Hospital and medical ear 0 i 1,585.7 -O} 2,052.1 2,125.8 2, 261.0 2,652.5 
Civilian programs............. 6 9.0 li 485.7 | .0 1,449.5 1,577.8 1,707.0 | 1,907.4 
Defense Department and Medicare 39.0 45.( 1,100.0 | .0 602.6 548.0 554.0 | 745.1 
Maternal and child health services 13.8 62.0 9.8 92.9 97.3 113.2 | 133.4 
Medical research !?........__- 3.0 15.0 3 99.8] 109.4] 172.9| 287.4 
Other public health activities |} 124 179.5 222.8 8.4 315.8 368.2 414.1 | 418.7 
Medical-facilities construction | 35. 41.0 51.5 | 8 353.3 334.1 441.2 | 560.4 
Defense Department. ..__- oe ‘ (6) | 8.9 25.8 83.4 | 34.3 
Other nbebiedousdibuers | 35. 41.0 51.5 8 344.4 308.3 357.8 526.1 
Other welfare services........... 139.3 114.1 195.3 -6 580.2 698.4 782.6 1,020.1 
Vocational rehabilitation, total J 2.2 4.1 10.2 | .0 41.4 55.7 55.6 90.3 
Medical rehabilitation *___- | 2 4 1.4 | 7.4 2} 11.0 7 | 16.6 
Institutional and other care 4 -| 111.1 65.0 67.5 | 9 55.4 | 204.3 95.2 | 377.5 
School lunch _.............. oe 47.4 3.7 5.3 | 292.8 362.1 | 366.3 | 
Child welfare *____.__..___. } 26.0 45.0 70.2 9 1} 145.6 159.7 | 186.0 
Veterans’ programs !7_________. | 449.8 535.0 890.1 8 59.3 | 4,618.9 | 4,691.3 | 5,093.7 | 
Pensions and compensation | 390.2 447.8 755.9 2.8 2.3) 2,826.0} 2,906.5 3,325.6 | 
Health and medical services 58.9 86.2 114.5 | 5.8 ol 757.2 | 779.8 | 894.6 
Hospital and medical car¢ | 56.0 72.1 96.3 | 9 0 | 723.5 | 732.9 836.0 | 
Hospital construction. | 2.9 14.1 16.2 | 5.2 | 33.0 | 27.2 | 36.8 45.7 
Medical research 1 2.0 | 3.7 | 6.1 | 6.5 | 10.1 12.9 
Education... ___ = 9.7 . 699.9 803.5 | 811.0 | 31.: 602.7 | 
Welfare and other '__. 7 1. 10.0 3.1} 196.0] 232.2] 194.0 90. : 270.7 
a ae 1,979.7 2,316.2 3,457.2 7.9 | 11,294.3 | 12,384.7 | 13,972.2 | 15,449. 16, 607.5 
Elementary and secondary, total 1,850.7 2,115.4 2, 679 7 | 10,046.3 | 11,014.3 | 12,347.5 | 18,646.3 | 14,602.9 
Construction *.............. | 115.3 50.1 82.5 .7 | 2,362.4 | 2,606.2] 2,991.7] 3,109.4 | 2,980.7 
Higher education and other, total | 129.0 200.8 777.7 -2| 1,248.0 1,370.4 | 1,624.7 1,803.0 | 2,004.6 | 
Construction * 26.0 ( 2 312.1 345.5 454.8 465.7 499.6 | 
Public housing 4.2 11.0 .0 88.6 110.6 119.6 134.1 156.1 
From Federal funds 
‘. aes — sictinsaicelidedivi - —e 
Total $3,013.4 | $3,290.2 | $3,460.3 $10,028.4 |$13,898.6 |$15,352.1 |$17,269.6 $19,724.8 |$22,601.3 
Social] insurance-._............ Seeiiatiniede aiaidaie 98.9 350.2 728.9 2,059.6 6,428.8 7,é 8,917.7 | 10,864.7 13,028.2 
Old-age, survivors. and disability insurance 2___. én 28.1 266.8 784.1 4,436.3 5, 6,665.9 8,221.1 9 
Railroad retirement. -.-...................... pent 115.7 143.7 304.4 575.6 676.8 728.2 777.6 | 
Public employee retirement ? ei rie! ae 90.0 107.5 184.8 433.4 : 1,185.3 | 1,377.5 
Unemployment insurance and employment 
ee ce ae ee ‘ 65.8 114.6 361.9 354. 436.9 927 | 
Railroad unemployment insurance. _- 18.9 4.3 119.6 5 176.0 200.2 
Railroad temporary disability insurance e : = ie 31.1 54.6 | 0 
Workmen's compensation, total 7_......_. 8.9 14.2 14.7 25.1 62.6 | 3 
Hospitalization and medical benefits ¢ 3.0 5.2 4.7 | 5.2 | 7.9 | 2 
Public aid_.____- 5 2, 373.7 2,244.9 420.1 1,103.2 1,5 1,835.0 ‘@ 
Public assistance *_......___- 280.1 418.4 1,097.2 3. 1,759.1 1 
Vendor medical payments ¢ RPM APs oat 74.6 9 
a Se eee . 2,373.7 1,964.8 1.7 6.0 75.9 7.0 
Health and medical programs '° 60.0 19.2 1,241.9 661.2 1, 268.4 8 
Hospital and medical car¢ 48. ).0 1,115.7 383.0 762.8 5 
Civilian programs. ____- ae 9.0 0 15.7 51.0 91.5 4 
Defense Department and Medicare 39.0 45.( 1,100.0 332.0 671.3 1 
Maternal and child health services 7.8 55.2 20.1 | 32.9 3.3 
Medical research !7__..._. _ if 0 15.0 51.3 | 214.5 271.4 
Other public health activities ' 12.( 37.5 54.6 80.0 59.3 77.2 
Medical-facilities construction 1.0 1.5 126.8 198.9 206. 4 
Defense Department 6 (8) 66.2 34.3 
Other. 1.0 1.5 126.8 132.7 172.1 
Other welfare services. _._.___- 2.1 9.7 87.0 166.7 344.3 | 383.1 
Vocational rehabilitation, total 1.{ 2.0 7.5 21.0 51.4 57.4 
Medical rehabilitation &. | l 2 7 3.7 9.3 4 
Institutional and other care ' 1.1 6.1 16.0 21.7 | 43.4 5 
School lunch ! : oe ie 47.4 7) x 
Child welfare '*___. é " 1.6 16.1 2 
Veterans’ programs !7____- | 449.8 535.0 890.1 8.8 | 4,307 4, 5 | 
Pensions and compensation "4 | 390.2 447.8 755.9 Or 2 3 | 
Health and medical services 58.9 86.2 114.5 8 
Hospital and medical care 6.0 72.1 96.3 5.9 
Hospital construction 2.9 14.1 16.2 5.2 7 
Medical research - a 2.0 | 3.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 


{In millions; revised estimates] 


Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1959-60 ! 
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TaBLE 1.—Social welfare expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1934-35 through 1959-60 1—Continued 


[In millions; revised estimates] 





| 
Program 


1939-40 | 1944-45 


| 1949-50 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 | 1957-58 1958-59 















































1934-35 | 1959-60 
wen 1 BOSS. FINE Bea Sree ERAT 
From Federal funds—Continued 
|—_—__—— —— meats Se . ——a 
Veterans’ programs (Continued) | 
ng pe EE ea ee ER eT | $9.7 | $2,689.1 $699.9 $803.5 $811.0 $731.2 $602.7 $404.7 
_ SEIS INET "7 iccncnnisse ncmensenieeninitiemeaspitiaietnbineses $.7 $1.0 | 10.0 391.1 134.4 143.0 154.7 168.8 209. € 206.8 
Education seine oooes 28.9 | 47.0 | 81.3 | 106.9 374.8 351.9 374. 0 416. 512.8 622.3 
Elementary and secondary, 19.9 32.5 | 48.0 | 63.9 315.4 289.7 321.7 348.9 395.5 
SR ee ee ee (21) (21) (21) 5.2 139.3 | 102.6 | 89.1 80.7 74.8 
Higher education and other, total............... 9.0 14.5 33.3 43.0 59.4 62.2 95.2 163.9 226.8 
RE SOE Te oh Cheb Chal 5.9 | 5.4 | 4.7 3.3 3.4 1.0 1.2 
IEE ENE xe. nuacocmmdmithadainaauemndmenad Eee 4.2 11.0 12.0 74.0 90.9 100.6 110.4 127.7 143.5 
From State and local funds 
We ieasivcadi iasukeatekadabaaaneeeeeeuae | $3,473.9 $18, 229.1 $19, 249 6 |$21,470.4 |$25,074.2 |$26,594.2 | $27,897.3 
Social insurance eee | 285. 0 2, 3,449.5 3,112.1 | 3,545.7 | 5,096.2 239.6 5,033.4 
Public employee retirement 3___ 120.0 | 310.0 580.0 642.0 | 746.0 41.0 965.0 1,050.0 
Unemployment insurance and employment } | | | 
TE a ee ee 1,759.9 1,282.5 1,504.5 | 2,875.5 | 2,790.2 2,356.1 
State temporary disability insurance, tota 2 iat arta ae! BP) 217.5 23 2.9 270.2 302.1 1 344 l 
Hospital and medical benefits *................| 165.0 |.....-----|.-.....__- 2.2 | 20.0 | | 26.3 | 5 
Workmen’s compensation, total’ eas 892.1 1,025.0 | 1, 3 
Hospits.\ization and medical benefits 6. __ 308.1 : : 8 
UIT Dn, <adtatsnipithavadidndiia-naebteadindadnarmtcndiredees 1,498.8 5.8 | 
Public assistance * 1,498.8 | 8 
Vendor medical payments 188.6 1 







oe a Se ee eee, AO 
Health and medical programs 19_ 
Hospital and medical care......... 
Maternal and child health services 
Medical research !3_............... 
Other public health activities “ 
Medical-facilities construction. _- 


















Other welfare services. ............. 137.2 
Vocational rehabilitation, total- 1.2 | 
Medical rehabilitation * ..._- Pe 
Institutional and other care ' 110.0 
TE 9s bo Gidnacacsdbacdundusste “ 
Child welfare '*__...._.- aint 26.0 
Veterans’ progra ae eine 
) | ee se 1,950.8 
Elementary and second: ary, total 1,830.8 
2, ae ee 115.3 50. 
Higher education an 120.0 186.3 
Construction *. 2 26.0 


Public housing *_ 


1 Expenditures from 


Federal, 
special) and trust funds and other expenditures under public law; 


State, and local revenues (general and 
includes 
capital outlay and administrative expenditures, unless otherwise noted. 
Includes some expenditures and payments outside the United States. Fiscal 
years ended June 30 for Federal Government, most States, and some locali- 
ties; for other States and localities, fiscal years cover various 12-month periods 
ended in the specified year. 

2 Excludes net payments in lieu of benefits (transfers) under the financial 
interchange with the railroad retirement system. 

3 Excludes refunds of employee contributions to those leaving the service; 
Federal expenditures include payments to retired military personnel and 
survivors. Data for administrative expenses not available for Federal non- 
contributory programs. 

‘Includes unemployment compensation for Federal employees, for ex- 
servicemen, and for veterans under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 and payments 
under the temporary extended unemployment insurance programs. 

§ Cash and medical benefits, including payments under private plans 
where applicable in the 4 States with programs. Includes State costs of 
administering State plans and supervising private plans; data for adminis- 
trative expenditures of private plans underwritten by private insurance 
carriers or self-insured not available. 

* Included in total shown directly above; excludes administrative expend- 
itures, not available separately but included for entire program in preceding 
sine. 

7 Cash and medical benefits paid under Federal workmen’s compensation 
laws and under State laws by private insurance carriers, by State funds, and 
by self-insurers. Excludes administrative costs of State agencies before 
1949-50 and all administrative costs of private insurance carriers and self- 
insurers. Beginning 1959-0 includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. 

8 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and, from State and local funds, general 
assistance; includes vendor medical payments. For 1939-40, total includes 
$1 million in administrative costs and Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration funds for which distribution by source of funds is not available. 

® Work program earnings, other emergency aid programs, and value of 
surplus food distributed to anne, families. 

1 Excludes expenditures (1) for domiciliary care in institutions other than 
mental or tuberculosis included under institutional care); (2) for health and 
medical services provided in connection with State temporary disability 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, public assistance, vocational rehabili- 
tation, and veterans’ programs (included in total expenditures for these 
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248.4 
302.0 
234.9 
9.0 
3.7 
86.2 
39.0 | 
100.7 | 151.6 | 
462.0 39.3 | 
6,401.0 | 10,919.5 13, 598.2 | 15, 
5,681.8 9,730.9 12,049.6 | 13,¢ 1 92.4 
1,013.5 2,223.1 2,907.8 3 2,788.9 
719.2 1,188.6 5 6 l, 1,973.6 
211.3 306.7 5 534.7 
14.6 .0 33.2 
programs); and (3) made directly for international health activities and for 
certain subordinate medical programs, such as those of the Federal Aviation 


Agency, the Bureau 
Service, and the | vil Service Commission. 

1! Services for crippled children and mate mm land 

12 Medical research expe nditures of the U Public 
Food and Drug Administration, the insets Energy ssion 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, and the Depar tment « 
Defense. 

13 Excludes expenditures for water supply, sanitation services, and sewage 
disposal but includes regulatory and administrative costs of these services; 


of Narcotics, 


§.C 


the Bureau of Mines, the National Park 
hild h 
ies 


ealth services. 
ith Service, 








also includes expenditures for medical equipment and supplies for civil 
defense. 
4 Expenditures for homes for dependent or neglected children and for 


adults other than veter 
stitutions. 

‘8s Federal expenditures represent cash apportionment and the value of 
commodities purchased and distributed under the National School Lunch 
Act and the value of surplus commodities distributed under other agricul- 
tural programs. Beginning 1954-55, includes the special school milk program; 
nongovernmental funds are also available from private organizations an 
from payments by parents (in 1959-60 parents’ payments totaled $ million). 

16 Includes foster-care payments and payments for professional and facili- 


ans and the value of surplus food for nonprofit in- 





956 


tating services; excludes expenditures of public institutions and public 
day-care centers, capital expenditures by courts and by youth authorities, 
payments from parents and relatives, and direct appropriations by State 


legislatures to voluntary agencies and institutions. 
1 Federal expenditures exclude bonus payments and expenditures from 


veterans’ life insurance trust funds; State and local expenditures refer to 
State bonus and other payments and services; local data not silable 

18 Includes burial awards and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training 

19 Includes vocational rehabilitation, specially adapted homes and auto- 
mobiles for disabled veterans, counseling, beneficiaries’ travel, loan guaran- 
tees, and domiciliary care 

2% State data available only. 

21 Data not availat 

22 Federal and State subsidies (and administrative costs) for low-cost 
housing. 

Source: Data taken or estimated from Treasury reports, Federa 





and available reports of Federal, State, and local administrative 








Another borderline is that between labor pro- 
grams and social welfare programs. The cost of 
operating the employment service is treated as a 
social welfare expenditure, partly because it is a 
necessary adjunct to unemployment insurance. 
Direct expenditures for retraining and relocation 
of workers should probably be regarded as social 
welfare expenditures. The costs of enforcement 
of labor standards have not been so treated, and 
most of the expenditures under the recently en- 
acted depressed areas legislation probably will 
not be included in the social welfare series. 

Public housing expenditures that are in the 
nature of subsidies of rents for low-income 
families are included. The costs of urban renewal 
—which may improve the livability of a metro- 
politan area but which may also create more in- 
dividual welfare problems than it ameliorates— 
have been excluded. 

There is another problem of definition that is 
more difficult in the United States than in most 
other countries. That is the question of what is 
public and what private. The social welfare ex- 
penditure figures in the Social Security Adminis- 
tration series include amounts paid as benefits 
under statutory workmen’s compensation and 
temporary disability insurance programs, whether 
they come from public (tax) revenues, or from 
private insurance companies, or directly from 
employers who self-insure. These programs are 
compulsory, and the benefits are specified in 
statutes. It is therefore appropriate to include 
the payments in any analysis of the protection 
available through public programs, whether the 
risk is insured through private carriers; through 
State or Federal funds, or is self-insured. In 
comparing social welfare expenditures with total 
government expenditures for all purposes, how- 
ever, these “private” mandated benefit payments 
are omitted. 


TRENDS IN SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES 


At the turn of the century the United States 
was using about 2.5 percent of its national output 
for public social welfare programs as here de- 
fined. Almost half of these expenditures were for 
education and about a third for veterans’ pen- 
sions and medical care. By 1929, with the spread 
of free public secondary education, the share of 
the national output devoted to public education 
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had more than doubled. There had also occurred 
an expansion of public health activities and of 
State and local mental, tuberculosis, and general 
hospitals and a fairly widespread development of 
workmen’s compensation and of pension plans 
for Federal, State, and local government em- 
ployees. There had been some increase in local 
and State support for needy persons—principally 
through mother’s aid and old-age pension pro- 
grams. As a result, in 1929, social welfare ex- 
penditures amounted to 4.2 percent of the gross 
national product. 

With the decline in national output and the 
large emergency relief expenditures of the de- 
pression in the early 1930’s, social welfare ex- 
penditures approached 10 percent of the national 
output—a level they did not reach again until 
1958. The Social Security Act of 1935 laid the 
basis for the major expansions that have occurred 
in social welfare expenditures since that time. In 
addition to establishing a national system of old- 
age insurance and a Federal-State program of 
unemployment insurance, the original act pro- 
vided for the first time for grants to the States 
for public assistance, child welfare services, 
services for crippled children, and general public 
health activities. It also placed on a permanent 
basis grants for maternal and child health serv- 
ices (previously in effect from 1921 through 1929) 
and vocational rehabilitation services (partially 
supported by a temporary grant program since 
1920). 

Since 1935 the share of our total national out- 
put going into social insurance benefits has grown 
to six times what it was in that year. The share 
going to education has increased by about one- 
fourth, and that going to veterans is almost half 
again as large as in 1935 (table 2). Public aid 
takes only one-fifth as large a share. Health 
programs as such account for a share of national 
output only one-eighth larger than in 1935. 
However, increasing expenditures for medical 
care under other public programs, notably public 
assistance, have resulted in a somewhat more 
rapid growth in the percentage of the gross na- 
tional product used for publicly supported health 
and medical care as shown in table 5. 

The rapid increase in social insurance expendi- 
tures since 1940 has resulted primarily from the 
expansion and gradual maturing of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. 

About 90 percent of the labor force is now 
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covered, and the system has been in operation 
long enough so that 74 percent of the population 
aged 65 and over are receiving benefits or eligible 
to receive them. The rate of increase in expen- 
ditures under this program may therefore be 
expected to fall off. From 1949-50 to 1959-60, 
expenditures under old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance increased 1,307 percent or 130 
percent a year on the average. During 1959-60, 
these expenditures increased 14.7 percent. The 
addition of any new benefits, such as hospital or 
other health benefits, or a lifting of benefit levels, 
could of course raise expenditures substantially. 
The pace of expansion can be expected, however, 
to be slower in the future than it was during the 
program’s first 25 years. 

Again primarily as a result of the growth of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 46 
percent of all social welfare expenditures came 
from Federal funds in 1959-60, compared with 
43 percent 10 years earlier. By contrast, the 
proportion of social welfare expenditures from 
general revenues accounted for by Federal funds 
declined from 46 percent in 1949-50 to 33 percent 
in 1959-60. State and local expenditures for 
education and for health have expanded much 
more rapidly than Federal funds for these 
purposes—so rapidly that the increased Federal 
share of expenditures for public assistance over 
the past decade has been more than offset. 

From 1958-59 to 1959-60, total social welfare 
expenditures under public programs increased 


TasBLE 2.—Social welfare expenditures as percent of gross 
national product, selected fiscal years 1889-90 through 














1959-60 

Social welfare expenditures as percent of 

Gross gross national product 

| i ees pees o TT 
‘ | | | 
tional 5 7 | 
Fiscal years | prod- ~ fata a Vv 

uct (in Social | 5 1 on et- 

| bil- \Total ' insur- ublic| | medi- | Other | erans’ | Edu- 

| lions) | ance | aid | cal j{welfare| pro- | cation 

al | : serv- | grams | 

} | ices 

1889-90... _|gi3.0} 24] @ | 103] o1] @ | oo! 4.1 
1912-13........| 39.9] 2.5] @) | 8.3 4] @) 5 | 1.3 
1928-29........| 101.6] 4.2] 0.3] #.5] .4] @) 5] 2.4 
1934-35_..._... | 68.7) 94] 6] 44] 8] 0.2 7] 2.9 
1939-40... .. 9.9) 88] 1.3) 38] «7 al 6) 2.4 
1944-45___....- 212.5 4.2 7 | 5 9 1 4 | 1.6 
1949-50_....... 264.0 8.7} 1.9 9 9 2 2.4 2.5 
1954-55........ 77.5| 8.5| 2.6| <8 x 2! 1.2 3.0 
1955-56. 409.5 | 8.4] 2.6 8 a 2 li} 63.0 
1956-57. 432.9] 8.9 |} 2.9 s 8 2 11} 3.2 
1967-58. ....... 440.2 | 10.2 3.6 8 x a it”. 
1958-59... ._. 467.1 | 10.5 3.9 9 9 an 11} 3.6 
1959-60... ._.. 494.6 | 10.5 3.9 8 Q 2 1.0 3.6 


1 Includes public housing, not shown in distribution. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. 
3“*Other welfare” included with public aid. 
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about 5 percent, compared with annual increases 
of 10 percent and 16 percent in the 2 previous 
years. There were substantial declines in un- 
employment insurance benefits as the economy 
picked up after the 1958-59 recession. Total ex- 
penditures for unemployment insurance and the 
employment services in 1959-60 were still, how- 
ever, more than $3 billion. Expenditures under 
Medicare and other Defense Department ex- 
penditures for medical care decreased in 1959-60 
from their 1958-59 level, as did State and local 
and Defense Department expenditures for 
medical-facilities construction. Other Federal ex- 
penditures for the construction of hospital and 
other medical facilities, primarily those under the 
Hill-Burton Act, increased by 12 percent. 

Expenditures for medical-facilities construction 
under the veterans’ program also increased. Ex- 
penditures for medical research were up 30 per- 
cent from the amount in the preceding year; 
public support of medical research has increased 
more than sixfold in the 10 years since 1949-50. 
Vendor payments for medical care under public 
assistance increased 20 percent in 1959-60 and 
accounted for 12 percent of all public assistance 
expenditures in that year. 


REAL EXPENDITURES PER CAPITA 


Part of the increase in social welfare expendi- 
tures represents simply an expansion of services 
to a larger population, part reflects price rises, 
and part represents an increase in the level and 
scope of services. Since 1929 the total population 
of the United States has increased 48 percent, 
and the number of children under age 18 by 49 
percent. The population of college age has also 
gone up. The general price level as measured by 
the consumer price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is about 134 times what it was in 1929. 

In relating expenditures to population, one is 
faced with a choice as to what aggregates to use. 
The expenditure data in table 1 include the cost 
of medical care for military personnel in the 
United States and abroad and the cost of schools 
for the children of military and civilian per- 
sonnel abroad. They also include benefits paid 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
the veterans’ program, and government employee- 
benefit plans to beneficiaries living in other 


countries. Some of the medical research sup- 








ported from public funds is carried out abroad, 
and there may be other small expenditures out- 
side the boundaries of the United States included 
in the figures in table 1. 

If one is concerned with a measure of the per 
capita cost to the American people of social 
welfare expenditures, expenditures made abroad 
should be included. The population base would 
then include civilian and military personnel in 
the United States and abroad. Although the 
situation with respect to the payment of taxes is 
different, the populations of United States 
territories and possessions might also be included 
since they come under the governmental aegis of 
the United States. 

If, on the other hand, one is concerned pri- 
marily with the relation of current benefits and 
expenditures under the programs to the total 
personal incomes of individual Americans, then 
possibly certain expenditures abroad should be 
excluded. In particular, payments to noncitizens 
should be omitted. Furthermore, American 
civilians living abroad who do not benefit cur- 
rently from any of the programs might be ex- 
cluded from the population base. 

The adjustments that can be made are limited 
by the availability of the necessary statistical 
data. Moreover, the effect of any appropriate 
adjustments would not be large, although they 
have been increasingly important. For general 
purposes it would perhaps be best to include all ex- 


penditures and to include in the population base 
the population of the United States and its terri- 
tories and possessions, as well as United States 
citizens abroad. Except for the data on Federal 
employees outside the United States, however, 
estimates of the number of civilians abroad are 
available only in Decennial Census years. Since 
the population base thus excludes civilians over- 
seas, old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
and veterans’ payments outside the United States 
have been excluded in computing the per capita 
expenditure figures in table 3. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND ALL GOVERNMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Social welfare expenditures from public funds 
represented 37 percent of all government ex- 
penditures (Federal, State, and local) in 1959-60. 
The slight increase from the preceding year re- 
sulted primarily from the continuing growth of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. The 
proportion of State and local expenditures from 
general revenues going to social welfare (56.4 
percent) and of Federal general revenues so used 
(14.7 percent) remained substantially unchanged, 
as shown in table 4. 

In spite of the substantial increase in recent 
years, social welfare expenditures represented a 
smaller proportion of total government spending 


TABLE 3.—Social welfare expenditures per capita under public programs, actual and 1959-60 prices, selected fiscal years 1928-29 


through 1959-60 ! 





Per capita social welfare expenditures 


Social welfare expen- 
ditures in 1959-60 





Fiscal year 








Social > 
| Total insurance | Publ 
Di cccthsheubpentigbénheentbotninsensauond $34.79 $2.76 i 
al EE A Aaa SLL 50. 22 2.97 
CS ee ae 63.28 9.08 
td nccictnne auinietimiminainndneisinmreiaeionae 62.77 9.78 
EE Saree ee ee eee eee 150.10 32.01 
I ile aco ocala cli emi anchinnraoeei-codptdirgictesnces 192.05 59.04 
EL ee Ae es) ae apy em 203.26 62.48 
atk A Se te Ba Al Ra lc tip ts a 223.60 71.90 
Ea Se ee ere eee 254. 20 90.53 
| SETS ge a Se 274.45 101.85 
ER ET SS a a a ee 284.53 105.89 
Percentage change for 1959-60 expenditures 
(1959-60 prices) from— | 
Sse SE Ee ee ae +-376 +2,134 @ 
1934-35 _- +162 +1, 547 
SSS a eS eee +53 +167 














prices 

| Health | ie SO: kee 

| ealt * | 

| and oe | Veterans’ | paucation | Total (in | Total per 

medical Polar pa | programs | “~~~ millions) capita 
services i ee 

$3.61 | (3) $4.46 $19.90 7,360 $59.78 

4.16 $1.08 3.45 | 15.33 | 14,040 108.75 
5.20 | 85 3.95 17.29] 17,836 133.14 

13.66 | 1.38 6.24 | 24.37| 14,695 103.60 
15.29 | 2.62 41.39 | 42. 44 | 28, 569 186.30 
17.46 | 3.48 25.85 | 67.69 | 35, 152 | 210.67 
17.88 | 4.11 26.84 | 72.95 | 37,720 | 222.19 
19.69 | 4.53 26.78 | 80.86 | 41,053 | 237.59 
21.20 | 5.16 28.09 87.89 | 45,925 261.28 
22.67 | 5.71 28.11 92.89} 49,780 278. 43 
23.27 | 6.39 27.63 97.82 51,738 284.53 

| 

+275 @) +261 +186 +603 +376 
+158 +173 +270 +195 +269 +162 
+23 | +97 —46 +86 +81 +53 





1 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and veterans’ payments in 
foreign countries omitted; for actual expenditures including such payments, 


see table 1. 


Per capita figures based on mid-fiscal-year data for total U.S. 


population, including Armed Forces overseas, and civilian population of 


U.S. Territories and possessions. 


2 Includes public housing, not shown in distribution. 

3“*Other welfare” included with public aid; percentage increase, 1928-29 
to 1959-60, for public aid and other welfare per capita in 1959-60 prices was 
315 percent. 
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for all purposes in 1959-60 than in 1928-29 and a 
much smaller proportion of expenditures from 
general revenues. State and local governments, 
however, were spending a considerably larger 
proportion of their total revenues for health, 
education, and welfare in 1959-60 than they did 
30 years earlier—whether social insurance ex- 
penditures are included or excluded—primarily 
because of the increased share going to education. 

Although Federal expenditures for social wel- 
fare purposes have increased tremendously, they 
have been matched or outpaced (depending on 
whether one includes social insurance or looks at 
general revenues only) by mounting expenditures 
for war, defense, and international activities. In 
this series, expenditures for veterans are treated 
as social welfare expenditures. Because veterans’ 
programs accounted for so large a part of all 
Federal welfare expenditures in 1928-29, if they 
were classified as defense-related expenditures the 
remaining social welfare expenditures would 
represent not a declining but an increasing 
proportion of the Federal general revenue budget 
(from 4 percent to 8 percent). 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 


Private expenditures for health, education, and 
organized income-maintenance and welfare pro- 
grams amounted to $28 billion in 1959-60, about 
the same as State and local expenditures for 
social welfare programs. The relative size of 
public and private expenditures differs sub- 
stantially in the three major fields of health, 
education, and welfare. 


TaBLE 4.—Social welfare expenditures ! in relation to government expenditures for all purposes, selected fiscal years 
g Pp , 


through 1959-60 


Item 


All social welfare expenditures from public funds 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures___ 41.0 


ee ee 49 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expendi- 
Faas nies a sos gis eecais teinesnincaeinia peltegiiiinaneeata pain ainda de nledsibd 24.0 47 
State and local, as percent of total State and local govern- 
ment expenditures__.......__- en ban! Le eee 47.0 0 
Social welfare expenditures from general revenue: 
Total, as percent of total government expenditures from 
PSS Ee ene 41.( 48 
Federal, as percent of total Federal Government expendi- 
tures from general revenue: 
SET BLL SR a 24.0 47 
.... ... eae. aS 2 20.0 7 
State and local, as percent of total State and local expendi- 
tures from general revenue: 2 
yO a Se ee Serge ee : 47.0) 49 
EAE Ay ee SS 32.0 29 


! Expenditures from general revenues and from social insurance trust 
funds; that part of workmen’s compensation and temporary disability 
insurance payments made through private carriers was omitted in computing 
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1928-29 | 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1944-45 
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te 


Education 


In recent years, about four-fifths of all ex- 
penditures for education have come from public 
funds. In 1950, when expenditures under the 
veterans’ educational program were at a high 
level, 85 percent came from public funds. These 
approximate relationships hold both for current 
expenditures only and for current and capital 
outlays combined. Because of conceptual differ- 
ences in the estimates of public construction 
prepared by the Office of Education and those of 
privately financed construction prepared by the 
National Income Division of the Department of 
Commerce, only current expenditures are shown 
below. 


{In thousands] 


Amount Percentage distribution 

Current expenditures for SS Ge 7 

education 
1949-50) 1954-55 1959-60) 1949-50 1954-55) 1959-60 
Total amount..............| $9,398/$11, 536/$13, 170 106 10 100 
Public expenditures (includ- 

those for veterans 7,961; 9,320) 14,793 85 8 81 
Private expenditures. 1,437; 2,2 3,377 15 19 19 


Health 


Total expenditures for health in the United 
States are now considerably larger than those for 
education. Private and public expenditures for 
health and medical services in 1959-60 amounted 
to $26.5 billion or 5.4 percent of the gross national 
product. A little less than one-fourth of the total 
came from public funds or expenditures under 
public programs (table 5). 


1928-29 

1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956 7 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 

46.0 8.3 36.3 31.7 32 33.1 36.4 35.7 37.0 
36.1 3.€ 24.3 20.2 21.5 22.0 24.5 24 26.1 
56.1 64.0 60 57.8 6.6 57.7 60.2 ».7 .3 
43.5 7.8 34. 25.8 26.7 27.( 28.9 28.2 29.1 
35.1 3.3 22.2 13 13 13.8 14.8 14.6 14.7 
6.0 y 14.8 6.8 0 6.6 6.9 6.2 6.3 
92.5 63.7 54.5 54.0 54.0 54.9 56.1 56 4 
27.0 43.8 33.6 38.9 39.2 40.5 41.1 41.3 41.1 


percentages. 
2? Excludes Federal gr 








To measure the total amount of public funds 
spent for medical care and health services, it is 
necessary to add to the amounts shown in table 1 
under “health and medical programs” the ex- 
penditures for medical services made under social 
insurance, public assistance, and other welfare 
programs. (Data for these services are shown 
separately in table 1 under the specific program.) 
For the purposes of this analysis, expenditures 
for medical education and training are classified 
as education expenditures and not as health 
expenditures. 

The cost of medical care provided under work- 
men’s compensation is treated as a public ex- 
penditure, in line with the inclusion of workmen’s 
compensation in table 1. Since estimates of 
private expenditures for medical care generally 
exclude any payments under workmen’s compen- 
sation, the treatment of public and private 
expenditures is consistent. 


For medical benefits under temporary dis- 
ability insurance the situation is somewhat dif- 
ferent. Payments for hospital benefits from the 
State fund in California are treated as public 
expenditures. Health benefits paid by private 
insurance carriers as part of the benefit package 
provided to meet the requirements of the tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, however, are 
included in table 5 with private insurance bene- 
fits. These benefits are included in most estimates 
of private medical expenditures, and therefore 
the same practice is followed in this series, at 
least for the time being. 

Personal health care expenditures, as defined 
here, exclude expenditures for medical-facilities 
construction, medical research, fund-raising costs 
of private philanthropy, and community health 
programs. They include the value of health in- 
surance benefits but exclude the costs of obtaining 
such benefits. In other words, the item “expenses 


TaB.e 5.—Health and medical care: Private expenditures and expenditures under public programs, selected fiscal years 1928-29 


through 1959-60 


{In millions] 















































Type of expenditures 1928-29 | 1934-35 | 1939-40 | 1044-45 | 1949-50 1954-55 | 1955-56 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 | 1958-59 | 1959-60 
| 
| | 

_ Sate ed ee eee — \$3, 257.7 |$3,914.9 \$7, 533.2 |$12,364.5 |$17,738.4 |$19, 183.4 |$21,008.2 |$22,825.5 |$24,942.2 | $26, 503.4 
Private expenditures____- ‘ .--<] 3,112.0 2, 580.0 | 3,023.0 5,335.0 9,042.0 | 13,455.0 | 14,700.0 | 16,082.0 | 17,462.0 | 18,735.0 20,275.0 
Health and medical services_ hemes | 3,010.0 | 2,570.0 | 2,992.0 | 5,305.0 8,827.0 | 13,130.0 | 14,399.0 | 15,693.0 | 16,953.0 | 18,238.0 19, 759.0 
Direct payments..................-..---|!2,900.0 |'2,500.0 |'2,900.0 |'4,875.0 | 7,125.0 | 9,388.0 | 10,176.0 | 10,937.0 | 11,722.0 | 12,490.0 13, 303.0 
Insurance benefits......._......---.---- aval eee et i RE: | 878.0 | 2,357.0 | 2,776.0 | 3,245.0 3,676.0 4,138.0 4,698.0 
Expenses for prepayment -- Ss BP TTS, ar SSS SR 274.0 595.0 611.0 639.0 645.0 680.0 793.0 
Industrial in-plant services bau 30.0 30.0 | 40.0 | 90.0 150.0 210.0 221.0 232.0 245.0 255.0 265.0 
NT cemaqniaienia we 80.0 | 40.0 | 52.0 340.0 400.0 580.0 615.0 640.0 665.0 675.0 700.0 
Medical-facilities construction --.......... 102.0 10.0} 31.0 30.0 215.0 325.0 301.0 389.0 509.0 497.0 516.0 
Public expenditures... ...._..-. weal « eee 677.7 | 891.9 | 2,198.2 | 3,322.5 | 4,283.4] 4,:83.4 | 4,926.2) 5,363.5 | 6,207.2 6,228.4 
Health and medical services _- Ja 414.0 639.8 836.8 | 2,130.5 2,737.5 3,897.1 4,122.1 4,448.2 4,856.3 5,601.1 5,671.8 
Genera] medical and hospital care______- 215.0 | 339.0] 415.0 485.7 1,174.0 1,449.5 1,577.8 1,707.0 1,881.5 2,237.2 2,173.9 
Defense Department facilities__ 30.0 | 39.0 | 45.0 | 1,100.0 332.0 602.6 548.0 529.3 584.7 665.4 580.1 
ED ars Pees lee SS RTE CESS I Ge 24.7 86.6 79.7 58.5 
Veterans’ hospital and medical care. 30.0 56.0 72.1 96.3 585.9 722.0 723.5 732.9 794.1 836.0 867.2 

Public assistance (vendor medical pay- | 

OS DMPA PRR Rperees ERB N TES PRs S| meres) Ee 211.9 252.6 287.6 320.2 410.0 492.5 
Workmen's compensation (medical ben- | 

* __ Saari ae 25.0| 65.0 | 90.0} 122.0 193.0 315.0 335.0 355.0 370.0 395.0 430.0 
Temporary disability insurance (medi- 

i “ws, | SE Se, Se. Sema, Where tee 1.4 6.0 6.6 2 8.8 14.6 15.6 
Medical vocational rehabilitation. .___..)_......-- | 2] 4 1.4 7.4 9.2 11.0 12.7 14.9 16.6 17.7 
Maternal and child hea!th services -| 5.0 | 6.7 13.8 62.0 29.8 92.9 109.4 113.2 122.1 133.4 139.4 
School health (educational agencies 9.0 | 9.9 | 17.9 23.3 30.6 66.3 74.2 81.0 85.6 94.2 98.5 
Medical] research 4............_- a a ee 3.1 17.0 55.0 105.9 115.9 183.0 237.5 300.3 392.3 
Other public health activities_ 100.0 124.0} 179.5 222.8 328.4 315.8 368.2 414.1 349.3 418.7 406.1 

Medical-facilities construction... 99.0 | 37.9 | 55.1 67.7 585.0 386.3 361.3 478.0 507.2 606.1 556.6 
Veterans Administration. - - -- “ 4.0 | 2.9 14.1 16.2 156.2 33.0 27.2 36.8 33.3 45.7 57.5 
Defense Department- -- = (5) @® | & (®) () 8.9 25.8 83.4 66.2 34.3 30.9 
SE ineoncnthniceeieaes 95.0 35.0 41.0 | 51.5 | 428.8 344.4 308.3 357.8 407.7 526.1 468.2 

Total expenditures as percent of gross na- | | | 
ON BSE << ni Raat ae a6) <«£7) ‘G2) Be 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.9 5.2 | 5.3 5.4 
Public expenditures as percent of total ex- | | | | 
EN a 14.2 | 20.8 22.8 | 29.2 26.9 24.1 23.4 23.4 | 23.5 24.9 23.5 
Personal health care expenditures: ¢ | | | | 

i ccna }$3,304.0 |$3,075.8 |$3,633.2 |$7,110.7 |$10,807.1 |$15,865.4 |$17,272.2 \$18, 745.1 $20,411.2 |$22,271.3 | $23,664.4 

Percent from: | | | } | | 
Private expenditures. =x: _--| 90.5] 83.2 82.0| 73.4 78.2 78.1 78.9 | 79.5 | 79.1 | 78.1 | 79.4 

Direct payments...................... | 87.8{ 81.3 79.8 | 68.6 65.9 59.2 58.9 | 58.3 57.4 | 56.1 | 56.2 

Insurance benefits. .................. ES ae Seana ener n 8.1 14.9 16.1 | 17.3 18.0 18.6 19.9 

Public expenditures. - i «OST ws 18.0 26.6) 21.8 9 21.1} 20.5) 20.9) 21.9 20.6 
i i 1 ' 








| 21. 





1 Includes any insurance benefits and experises for prepayment (insurance 
premiums less insurance benefits). 

3 Includes medical benefits paid under public law by private insurance 
carriers and self-insurers. 

3 Excludes medical benefits paid under public law in California and New 
York by private insured and self-insured plans; such benefits included in 
insurance benefits under private expenditures. 


4 Includes medical research carried on by the Veterans Administration. 

‘Included with “other” medical-facilities construction below. 

* Includes all items shown under “health and medical services,”’ except (1) 
“expenses for prepayment”’ and one-fourth of “‘ philanthropy” under private 
expenditures and (2) ‘medical research” and “‘other public health activities” 
under public expenditures. 
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for prepayment,” which represents essentially 
the difference between insurance premiums and 
insurance benefits or the costs of administration, 
reserve accumulation, and profits of the insurance 
carriers, is omitted from the personal health care 
aggregate. The corresponding costs of adminis- 
tering medical benefits under workmen’s com- 
pensation, temporary disability insurance, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and vendor payments under 
public assistance are entirely omitted from the 
figures in table 5, since separate estimates are 
not available on this part of the administrative 
costs. (Total administrative costs of these pro- 
grams are included in table 1.) 

Total expenditures for health and medical care 
in the United States in 1959-60 were 6.3 percent 
larger than in the preceding year. Private ex- 
penditures increased 8.2 percent, from $18.7 
billion to $20.3 billion. Total public expenditures 
for health remained almost the same as in 1958- 
59; increases in some public programs largely 
offset declines in expenditures for medical care in 
Defense Department facilities and under Medi- 
care and in public funds used for medical research 
and medical-facilities construction. 

Total health expenditures took a slightly larger 
share of the gross national product in 1959-60 
than in any earlier year. Since 1929, health ex- 
penditures have risen from 3.6 percent of the 
gross national product to 5.4 percent. This in- 
crease reflects, among other factors, the gradual 
catching up of wages and salaries of health 
personnel—particularly the lower-paid hospital 
and laboratory employees—with general wage 
levels, and the changing character of the medical 
arts and medical technology. 


Income-Maintenance and Other Social Welfare 
Programs 


Aggregate expenditures for income security 
cannot be measured in the same way one measures 
total expenditures for education or for health. 
Retired persons, disabled earners, and widows 
and orphans have sources of support—private 
savings and investments, help from relatives and 
friends—that are not identifiable in any statistics 
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of total income flows. What can be measured is 
the total spent under organized income-mainte- 
nance and welfare programs. 

Private employee-benefit plans have developed 
rapidly in recent years. In 1959-60 they paid out 
in cash benefits—excluding all health insurance 
benefits—about $3.5 billion. About $1.6 billion 
represented pensions for retired workers; $1.1 
billion, group life insurance; $0.8 billion, tem- 
porary sickness benefits or paid sick leave; and 
$90 million, supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits. Also financed through employee-benefit plans 
was about three-fourths ($4.0 billion) of the 
health insurance costs—benefits plus expenses of 
prepayment—accounted for health 
expenditures. 

Private philanthropic contributions used for 
welfare services such as institutional care, family 
counseling, recreation and day-care services, and 
emergency relief amounted to $1.1 billion in 1959- 
60. Relatively little of the money spent by private 
welfare agencies now takes the form of cash 
payments to recipients; most of it is used to 
provide services. 

The amounts spent from public and from 
private funds for organized income-maintenance 
and welfare service programs in recent years are 
shown in the following tabulation. 


above as 


{Amount in millions} 


| | 


| 1949-50 | 1954-55 | 1959-60 





Source of funds 

















Total amount (excluding expenditures for | 
health) ‘ 


Public expenditures a: | 10,552] 15,814] 27,352 
Social insurance. epee E | 4,716) 9,543] 18,856 
Veterans’ programs ‘ 2,946 | 2,908} 3,744 
Public assistance and other wellare programs. 2,890 | 3,362 | 4,752 

i CSET |} 1,363 | 2,731 | 4,570 
Employee-benefit plans_- isd -} 678 | 1,881 | 3,495 
Philanthropy-...........- E | 685 | 850 1,075 

Percent of total 
Public expenditures ‘ _ 88.6 85.3 85.7 


Private expenditures & I 11.4 | 14.7 | 14.3 


If only “guaranteed” cash benefits are con- 
sidered—social insurance, veterans’ service-con- 
nected pensions, and cash payments under private 
employee-benefit plans—the public programs 
accounted for 89 percent of total expenditures in 
1949-50 and 86 percent in 1959-60. 


nN 








Railroad Workers with Employment Covered by the 


Social Security Act, 1959 


Because of the coordination between the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program and 
the railroad retirement program, the extent to 
which railroad workers hold jobs covered by the 
Social Security Act is of continuing interest. 
Information on railroad employees who in 1959 
had employment covered by the Social Security 
Act is reported in the following pages. 


UNDER THE Railroad Retirement Act, workers 
may shift between railroad employment and 
work covered by the Social Security Act without 
losing their protection under the latter act. This 
continuity of protection is possible as a result of 
the coordination between the programs, which 
operates in three ways: 

1. The railroad wage credits of workers who 
retire with less than 10 years of railroad employ- 
ment are transferred to the program under the 
Social Security Act, and benefits are paid by that 
program. 

2. Survivor benefits are paid by one agency 
only, on the basis of combined wage credits. If 
the employee had at least 10 years of railroad 
service and a recent attachment to the railroad 
industry at the time of his death, they are paid 
under the railroad retirement program; other- 
wise they are paid under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. 

3. Through provision for financial interchange 
the old-age and survivors insurance and the dis- 
ability insurance trust funds are maintained in 
the same position in which they would have been 
if railroad employment had been covered by the 
Social Security Act since 1936. 

An employee with 10 or more years of railroad 
service has vested rights to a retirement annuity 
under the Railroad Retirement Act. In addition, 
he may receive old-age or disability benefits 
under the Social Security Act if he is qualified on 
the basis of employment covered only by that act. 

The data in this report are a result of the work 


*Chief of the Division of Labor Studies, Office of the 
Director of Research, Railroad Retirement Board. 
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done in connection with the financial interchange 
study covering the fiscal year 1959-60. They have 
been developed to show the extent to which em- 
ployees with railroad service in 1959 also per- 
formed work covered by old-age, survivors, and 
disability imsurance in that year or earlier. 
Because of the broad coverage of old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance, it may be as- 
sumed that virtually all nonrailroad work 
currently performed by railroad employees is 
covered by that program. A similar report of 
employment in the calendar year 1956 was made 
in the Butiettn of November 1958. 


TaBLE 1.—Railroad employees with both railroad and 
OASDI covered employment in 1959, ! and percentage 
distribution by amount of taxable earnings under each 
program 2 








| Percentage distribution by amount 
of taxable OASDI earnings 3 





Num- | 

Taxable railroad earnings 3 r~ (in| Per- |— 
ou- | cent Less $3,000 
sands) - | shar, |$1,000-1$2,000-]°"" 

otal) than $1,999 | $2,990 | °F 

eed leeds | 
 sinistons en | 241| 100| 100| 54] 22 ll} 13 
Less than $1,000.._....._- | 93| 38| 100! 41| 2 | 12] 25 
$1,000-$1,999__ _ __ aii 34) 14] 100 58 | 17 | 14 | ll 
$2,000-$2,909....._____- 27| 11] 100 47} 41 9 | 4 
$3,000-$3,909.....-..-| ae | 9] 100] 65] 23} 9] 8 
$4,000-$4,799......-.....| 17] 7] 100! 71 9|/ 14 6 
Se ----| 48} 20 | 100 69 17 | 10 4 


1 At least 1 month of railroad service and at least 1 quarter of coverage 
under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 

2? Based on special sample of 3,428 employees. Smaller numbers and 
percentages may not be statistically reliable. Detail may not add to totals 
because of rounding. 

3 Annual maximum of $4,800 used, although actual maximum for year 
was $4,550. 


Data on insured status in the two reports are 
not fully comparable because the effects of the 
1958 and 1960 amendments to the Social Security 
Act were taken into consideration in the later 
study. The 1958 amendments increased from 
$4,200 to $4,800 a year (effective for 1959) the 
maximum amount of taxable earnings; the 1960 
law reduced the number of quarters of coverage 
required for fully insured status? but made no 
change in the minimum and maximum require- 
ments. The limit on compensation taxable under 


*The 1961 amendments further liberalized the insured- 
status requirements. 
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the Railroad Retirement Tax Act has also been 
increased—from $350 a month to $400 a month, 
beginning June 1959. For this study, however, 
railroad earnings are included up to the annual 
limit in the Social Security Act. 

The current study was based on a sample of 
3,428 workers out of a total of 1,229,000 who had 
some railroad service during 1959. The figures 
based on the sample are subject to the usual 
sampling errors. For some of the smaller groups, 
the estimates may not be statistically reliable. 

As in the 1956 study, employment covered by 
the Social Security Act was disregarded if the 
earnings were insufficient to produce at least 1 
quarter of coverage. In addition, the number of 
quarters of coverage and permanently insured 
status under that program were determined solely 
on the basis of employment covered under the 
Social Security Act.? In actual practice, however, 
railroad earnings are creditable under the Social 
Security Act if the employee has had less than 


*To acquire permanently insured status under the 
Social Security Act, the worker must have a sufficient 
number of quarters of coverage to remain fully insured 
up to age 65 (age 62 for women), even if he acquires 
no additional quarters of coverage. For this study, in- 
sured status was determined on the basis of provisions 
in effect before the 1961 amendments. 


10 years of railroad service or dies while he is 
not currently attached to the railroad industry. 
In a large proportion of cases, where there is less 
than 10 years of railroad service and permanently 
insured status is not acquired by earnings under 
the Social Security Act alone, such 
achieved if credits under the two 
combined. 


status is 
acts are 


DUAL EMPLOYMENT 


About 1,229,000 employees—94 percent of them 
men—worked in the railroad industry at some 
time in 1959. This total includes temporary 
workers and others who for various reasons did 
not work in the industry in every month, as well 
as regularly employed persons. It includes, for 
example, employees who were new entrants to 
the industry or reentered it after an absence of 
at least 1 calendar year, employees who were sick 
or unemployed for 1 or more months, and em- 
ployees who died or retired after some service in 
the year. 

Of those employed in the railroad industry 
in 1959, an estimated one-fifth (241,000) also 
acquired old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance credits in that year (table 1). In 1956, the 


TABLE 2.—Railroad employees in 1959 and average number of quarters of OASDI coverage, by year of entry into railroad service 


and by pattern of railroad service and OASDI coverage 


Percentage distribution by pattern 


of OASDI coverage ? 


Average number of quarters of OASDI 











coverage 
Num- aac am Oona : nee Gone we - 
| | 
ber Before | Before and afte 
Year of entry into railroad service (in All | All yoo: cf All | All prac 1 phon a 
| thou- before | after afte before | after ae 
sands) '| Total | None rail- rail- - iL Total rail- | rail- | ani 
road road ~~ 4 road road | 
| entry | entry aaies entry | entry Total | Before | After 
| 
All railroad employees in 1959, total_.............| 1,229 100 29 22 21 27 17 15 10 24 14 10 
Before 1938 430 100 | a, 3 ; ee 11 |. ¥ - : 
1938-42 222 100 | 13 26 | 22 39 16 ll | 10 22 ll ll 
1943-47 228} 100 | 7 29 18 5 19 13] 10} 25 13 | 12 
1948-52 142 100 | 3 28 | 2 57 21 16 | 9 | 27 17 | 10 
1953-57 129 100 | 5 37 | 7 50 19 17 | 5 | 22 17 | 5 
1958-59. 77 100 | 8 75 3 14 16 16 2) 22 20 2 
With continuous railroad service 3 Sisiale 885 100 35 | 28 1 22 16 1 4 2 16 7 
Before 1938 342 100 | fe 24 iain 10 ‘ 1 
1938-42__ 109 100 | 16 34 | 14 36 15 12 6 21 13 8 
1943-47__ 152 100 | 8 43 | 10 38 16 4 5 23 15 8 
2. 98 100 3 35 | 9 53 22 S 7 27 20 7 
106 100 | 6 44 | 6 44 18 17 4 22 17 
77 100 8 75 3 14 16 ) 2 22 20 2 
With noncontinuous railroad service. ............. 345 100 13 9 8 40 18 10 2 2 | 14 
Before 1938___- ; 88 100 33 oe 67 iii (ee 12 ; ‘ 
1938-42 114 100 | 10 | 18 30 42 17 9 12 23 9 14 
1943-47 75 100 | 5 5 32 58 22 10 13 28 ll 17 
1948-52___ 44 100 3 14 | 18 65 20 10 11 25 12 13 
EN cunt bastiekds sen edcinieadta dha 23 | 100 | 1 5 | 10 83 23 13 Ss 2 18 7 








! Based on 4-percent sample. 
2 Based on special sample of 3,428 employees. Smaller numbers and per- 
centages and associated averages may not be statistically reliable. Detail 
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may not add to totals because of rounding. 


3 Railroad service in every year after 1936 or year of entry, whichever is 
later. 
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group with dual coverage was larger; 405,000, or 
one-fourth of all railroad workers in that year, 


TaBLE 4.—Railroad employees in 1959, by completed years 
of railroad service and by quarters of OASDI coverage 


























earned quarters of coverage. The considerable Pessaithins Gubliblidin® 
drop resulted from the decline in railroad em- 
ployment and the generally higher level of Completed | ‘ber? Porms- | Guan ee a atl a 
unemployment. reed service? | thou- retail ele OASDI coverage 

The total number of railroad employees was 25 — A ae 
percent less in 1959 than in 1956, and—as usually None | than 10} 70-19 | 20-89 
occurs during a decline in employment—the pore 1,220 | 100 “| at #f @ “ 
number of new entrants and of reentrants to the —goanaover._..| 207 | 100 er 0 3| © 
industry went down sharply. About 100,000 em- 3-7----------|_ 128 | 108 3). Sh hag 2 
ployees entered or reentered the railroad industry = "4" 10-------|_ 3% | 100 od id eed Cote. 4 


in 1959, compared with 200,000 in 1956. This drop 
is significant because such employees are more 
likely than others to have acquired quarters of 
coverage under old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance in the same year. In 1959, more than 
70 percent of the new entrants and reentrants 
combined had 1 or more quarters of coverage. 

The total number of unemployed workers in 
the United States averaged 3.8 million in 1959 
and 2.8 million in 1956. It was obviously more 
difficult in the later year for unemployed railroad 
workers to find jobs in other industries or for 
employed workers to supplement their income 
with temporary or part-time work. 

The number of workers who had earnings 
under both programs in 1959 and the percentage 
with specified taxable earnings under each pro- 
gram are shown in table 1. Dual-coverage em- 
ployees were heavily concentrated, as would be 
expected, in the lower income brackets. Fifty- 
two percent of the employees with credits under 
both systems in 1959 earned less than $2,000 for 
their railroad work during the year, and an even 

















1A completed year of service represents railroad employment, including 
employment before 1937, in 12-23 calendar months; 2 completed years, 
24-35 months; and so on. 

2 Based on 4-percent sample. 

3 Based on special sample of 3,428 employees. Smaller numbers and per- 
centages and associated averages may not be statistically reliable. Detail 
may not add to totals because of rounding. 

4 Based on credits acquired in 1937-59, disregarding disability freeze provi- 
sions and adjusted for Social Security Amendments of 1960. 

5 Less than 0.5 percent. 


larger proportion, 76 percent, earned less than 
$2,000 from employment covered by the Social 
Security Act. Of those dual-coverage workers 
who received at least $3,000 in railroad com- 
pensation, 68 percent had incomes of less than 
$1,000 from other employment. In general, this 
distribution was similar to that found for em- 
ployees in 1956. 

About one-fourth (61,000) of the 241,000 
workers with dual employment worked for a rail- 
road in all 12 months of 1959. The amount of 
secondary jobholding is indicated by the size of 
this group, which represents nearly 7 percent of 
all 12-month railroad employees in 1959. The 
outside work was generally of a casual nature; 


(Continued on page 23) 


TaBLE 3.—Railroad employees in 1956 and 1959, by age, and percentage distribution by insured status under OASDI based 
only on OASDI covered employment through December 1956 and December 1959 





1959 employees 


1956 employees 


















































Percentage distribution ? Perecntage distribution 2 
" ] | 
Age on birthday in year ; With some | 4; With some 
? asi “ ~aae Perma- | OASDI — | Perma- | OASDI 
> | With no nently credits With no nently credits 
thousands)! ot,) OASDI insured but not | *Pousands)| ota) OASDI insured but not 
| credits under perma- credits under perma- 
OASDI?# nently OASDI¢ nently 
| | insured insured 
| | 
i ittnicensanatediseaablind 1,229 | 100 29 ll 60 | 1,628 100 28 7 64 
| ee ee 304 | 100 7 | 2 | 91 520 100 6 3 91 
 * See 282 | 100 10 10 80 348 100 12 10 78 
ae 277 | 100 | 29 | 16 55 | 346 100 36 9 55 
55 and over................-... 364 | 100 | 62 | 14 | 23 | 412 100 67 9 24 





1 Based on 4-percent sample. 3 Based on credits acquired in 1937-59, disregarding disability freeze pro- 
1 For 1959, based on special sample of 3,428 employees; for 1956, on special visions and adjusted for Social Security Amendments of 1960 
sample of 2,972 employees. Smaller numbers and percentages may not be 4 Based 
statistically reliable. Detail may not add to totals because of rounding. 


on credits acquired in 1937-56 and not adjusted for Social Security 
Amendments of 1960. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


State-Chartered Credit Unions in 1960* 


Selected data for 1960 on the operations of 
State-chartered credit unions have been reported 
by 44 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico. Six States (Alaska, Delaware, 
Hawaii, Nevada, South Dakota, and Wyoming), 
the Canal Zone, and the Virgin Islands have no 
provision for chartering credit unions under 
local law, although they are covered by the 
Federal Credit Union Act. 

In 1960, for the first time, reporting credit 
unions chartered under State laws numbered 
more than 10,000. The 10,151 reporting on their 
operations represented 99.1 percent of all active 
State-chartered credit unions at the end of 1960— 
an increase of about 2 percent from the number 
reporting a year earlier. Reports for individual 
credit unions are submitted to the State super- 
visory authorities, who furnish a summary report 
for the State as a whole to the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions. 

At the end of 1960, resources in State-chartered 
credit unions were slightly less than $3 billion— 
11.7 percent more than in 1959—and membership 
was approaching the 6-million mark—a gain of 
5.2 percent. During the past 10 years, assets 
have increased fivefold, and membership has 
more than doubled (table 1). 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


Substantially complete data for 1960 were re- 
ported by all 46 jurisdictions that have a State 
credit union law. Five States did not report 
membership, however, and several did not report 
net earnings or dividends paid on members’ 
shareholdings. Estimates for these items are in- 
cluded in the totals for all States in table 3. 

Though apparently impeded by the uncertain 
economic conditions that prevailed during most 
of the year, growth continued in 1960, with the 
rate of increase in the individual States ranging 


*Prepared by Ronald M. Gardner, Statistics and Re- 
ports Branch, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
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TaBLE 1.—Development of State-chartered credit unions, 
1925-60 

















Number of credit unions Senet P 
ad Num Der 0: 
Year members Assets 
Active Reporting 
| 
419 176 108,000 | () 
974 838 264 , 908 (1) 

1,500 1,244 286,143 | $33,645,343 

1,612 1,472 301,119 31,416,072 

2,016 1,772 359,646 35, 496, 668 

934__ 2,450 2,028 427,097 40,212,112 
1935. -- 2,600 2,122 523,132 47,964, 068 
1936. - | 3,490 2,734 854,475 73,659, 146 
1937... | 3,792 3,128 1,055,736 97,087,995 
1938. 4,299 3,977 | 1,236,826 | 117,672,392 
1939. 4,782 4,677 1,459,377 | 145,803,444 
1940. | 5,267 | 5,175 1,700,390 | 180,649,090 
1941... 5,663 5,506 1,907, 6 216,557,977 
1942... 5,622 5,400 1,797,084 221,114,849 
1943... 5,285 5,124 1,721,240 | 228,314,723 
1944. . 4,993 4,907 1,629,706 | 253,663,658 
1945... 4,923 4,858 1,626,364 |. 281,524,015 
1946... 5,003 4,954 1,717,616 | 322,082,553 
1947... 5,155 5,097 1,893,944 | 380,751,106 
1948... 5,273 5,271 2,120,708 | 443,049,653 
1949... 5,427 5,402 2,271,115 510,726, 465 
1950... 5,602 5,587 2,483,455 | 599,640,622 
1951... 5,881 5,886 2,732,495 | 693,613,296 
1952... 6,362 6,324 3,035,046 | 853,709,783 
1953... 7,096 6, 986 3,380,121 | 1,040,874, 593 
1954... 7,814 7,713 3,756,852 | 1,237,175, 567 
1955. . 8,387 8,258 4,121,421 | 1,476,014, 239 
1956. . 8,901 8, 763 4,548,617 | 1,741, 742,069 
1957... 9,463 9,314 4,963,813 | 2,021,144,713 
1958. 9,806 9,740 5,329,111 | 2,312,053, 121 
1959... 10,054 9,961 5,676,636 | 2,676,095,037 
1960. 10, 243 10,151 5,970,846 | 2,988,554, 756 











1 Data not available. 


TasLe 2.—Total amount of loans and amount of real-estate 
loans made by State-chartered credit unions, 26 States, 1960 ! 


| } 
| Loans outstanding end of year 





Loans made during year 























| Secured b | ¢ db 
F ecur y | Secure y 
Total real estate Total real estate 
hleeomaneel a eS ee ‘ 
Total, 26 | 
States... $1,750,988,895 | $376, 748,933 |2$1,800,000,000 | 2 $79,200,000 
a | 40,419, 712 4,529,674 51,576,902 | (3) 
i ea 8,477,270 427,273 8,821, 367 427,273 
Calif. __- 266,373,754 | 41,675,630 246,094, 089 (3) 
Colo... 46, 277, 438 6,021,914 48,717,193 2,129,136 
| eT 51,699,002 4,057, 110 7,963,680 | (3) 
Iowa. .___- 56, 605,024 6,923, 557 57,708, 247 1,740,181 
Kans.*. 29, 201,342 2,805,008 (3) (?) 
Maine... 5, 283,000 19,000 (3) (3) 
Mass. .- 144, 364,77 64,884, 239 (@) (3) 
Mich.. 229,561,782 | 44,852,791 235,023,973 1,387,534 
Minn. 123,704,586 | 43,811,908 73,184, 243 | (?) 
Miss. 3, 502, 232 392, 651 3,845,090 | 263, 218 
Mo.. : 117,349,387 | 21,557,657 206,024, 081 (3) 
* Ome 7,490,616 3,654, 183 (3) (3) 
N. Dak 9, 562, 545 1,271,071 6,095,073 (3) 
Ohio. - 143,458,545 | 16,452,197 171,800, 149 (3) 
Okla. - 25,475,579 1,125,254 (3) (3) 
Oreg.. 23,759, 941 1,663, 125 24,031, 436 408,749 
| 
hoe 52,972,317 | 29,439,946 28,060, 298 | 6, 208,004 
8. C... 3,261,889 3,760 4,000, 609 7,420 
Tex... 105,489, 354 7,386,033 140, 997,623 2,450, 556 
Utah... 35,859, 648 3,975,853 31,875,922 | 1,244, 204 
.... 4, 223,040 | 612, 864 (3) (3) 
Wash 57,984,342 6, 478, 057 65, 133,031 | 2,413,813 
W. Va 3,151,918 | 255, 104 3,932, 618 (3) 
Wis... 155,479,857 | 62,473,074 103,309,318 | 14,447,096 


1 States reporting on real-estate loans. Data are for year ended Dec. 31, 
unless otherwise noted. 

2 Includes estimates for States not reporting. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 

§ Fiscal year ended June 30. 
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from fair to substantial. Chartering activity fell 
off, with a net gain in the number of active credit 
unions of only 2 percent. Growth in membership 
was likewise less than normal, and a lower-than- 
average rate of increase in savings slowed up the 
gain for total assets. The 11.7-percent increase in 
total assets in 1960 was less than the rate of gain 
in the recession year 1958, although the increase 
in amount—$312 million—was slightly higher 
than the 1958 increase of $291 million. 

Significant gains, in contrast, may be noted 
for loans to members, credit union reserves, net 
earnings, and dividends to shareholders. Loans 
outstanding moved up to $2.4 billion by the end 
of 1960, a rise of one-sixth from the amount out- 
standing at the beginning of the year. Reserves 


TaBLE 3.—Operations of State-chartered credit unions, 1960 





| 
| | Number of 
credit unions 








| Law | Aaa hes Loans 
State o | " ee outat anding 
acte e- ‘guanatsn end of year 
| Active | port- 
| ing 
Sn I or oe a 10,054 9,961 5,676,636 


Total, 1960 !_:..___- 10,243 | 10,151 


5,970,846 












Alabama. ..._-. paeeeniaianl 1927 127 127 92,881 
CS See 58 57 21,954 
ae 1931 67 67 16, 367 
California...............| 1927 616 602 573, 548 
Colorado... ........ ---| 1931 166 166 97,543 
Connectiont................ 1939 163 163 58,941 
District of Columbia_.._| 1932 17 16 23,313 
Florida. .| 1929 318 318 141,518 
Georgia. -----| 1925 161 161 89.009 
ie 1935 78 78 12,521 
| - en 1,531 1,531 776, 406 
ees 143 | 143 2) 
| eS TS .| 1925 327 327 141,069 
Kansas ¢ 202 199 86, 269 
Kentucky 3 12¢ 126 


| a: 9: 100 100 46,273 


















SS 2 24 24 2 
a 43 43 58,210 19,479, 169 
Massachusetts 450 450 420, 066 144,364,775 
I 729 71¢ 481, 501 229, 561, 782 
=e 1925 437 435 233,123 

Mississippi 40 38 12,302 

Missouri 4 §_______ 570 529 275,111 

a cacti 926 35 34 7,629 
ETRE i gig 78 | 78 33,175 

New Hampshire ?._.___.| 1921 35 | 35 | 20,027 

OO) OS eee 1924 72 72 37.069 

New Mexico-- ~|' 1945 58 58 2 

4 1913 143 143 165, 860 

North Carolina_......._- 1915 231 | 231 100,000 

North Dakota..........- 1935 92 91 23,768 

ores 1931 647 636 361,439 
Oklahoma...............| 1933 38 | 38 60, 6¢ 

eee .-| 1915 43 43 45,365 

Pennsylvania_ .--| 1933 123 | 123 88, 08 

Puerto Rico 3_____- --| 1947 | 199 149 68,450 

Rhode Island ___. ---| 1914 100 100 112, 57 

South Carolina__ -| 1915 28 | 28 14,416 

Tennessee. __.._ ---| 1923 193 193 93,929 

i littnasnecnkncae .| 1913 389 387 236, 664 105, 489, 354 
VS EES. 1915 173 173 67, 10¢ 35,859,648 
ee -| 1941 62 62 16,49 4,223,040 
| “Oe -| 1921 101 101 ? 20, 649, 567 
Washington.__.____- --| 1933 153 153 143, 202 57,984,342 
West Virginia_....___. 1925 24 24 8, 561 3,151,918 
IS: 1913 733 733 363,444 155, 479, 857 














set aside to protect the members’ shareholdings 
increased 15 percent in 1960 and amounted to 
$153 million as the year ended. Net income was 
up $18 million (16 percent), and dividends paid 
from earnings showed a gain of $15 million, or 
19 percent, from the amount paid in dividends a 
year earlier. 

Illinois continues to lead the States in the 
number of State-chartered credit unions, with 
1,531. Wisconsin reported 733 active credit 
unions; Michigan, 729; Ohio, 647; and California 
616. Credit unions in both Illinois and California 
reported assets aggregating more than $300 
million, and total assets amounted to more than 





$200 million in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Massachusetts. 
Paid-i | 
aid-in ; . 
shs serve: a] asse Net Dividends 
=. Reserves Total assets earnings on shares 
$2,259, 210,555 $132,485,677 | $2,676,095,037 | $112,880,460 $79,145,198 
2,518,348, 361 152,792,350 2,988, 554,756 131,000,000 94, 100,000 


289 2,913,102 
, 336 


910 





260, 413,038 
47,128,370 





: 2,005,026 
394 (2) (2) 





12,391,433 





















( 
2,850, 130 2,321, 966 
(?) 
2 i 1 od, 994 688 , 843 
410,000 6, 761,000 206 , 000 197,000 
1,446, 087 23,447,785 1,148,134 868, 599 
17,546,011 204,921,962 (?) (?) 
10,774,270 271,024, 662 11,877,938 8,532,636 
6,061,892 142,665, 168 ‘735,171 4,273,297 
273,900 4,858,251 279, 476 210,792 
6,380,334 137,770,655 5,119,021 3,578,815 
94,967 2,365, 967 111,959 58,900 
797,441 18, 490, 587 861, 289 630,061 
298,716 9,352,046 400,178 146, 607 
375 14, 247, 166 521,158 403,371 
74,394 6, 541,294 é : 228, 372 
4,940,858 63,361,621 , i 1,812,854 
2,005, 126 33,781,521 (*) (2) 
i 
10, 293, 416,528 11,378, 428 () (2) 
153, 190, 8,7 177,118,317 8,443,121 5,661,912 
303 1,§ 30, 539,740 (2) (2) 
24,281,345 l, 27 356, 764 1,416,058 960,617 
28, 830, 633 1,§ 34,822,738 1, 232,092 1,023,877 
16, 150,000 16, 150,000 430,000 (?) 
46,178,937 5,070,341 70,834,631 2,661,202 1,566,693 
3,042,371 121,630 3, 869,903 155, 767 91,295 
49, 242,023 22,500,000 55,923,755 ‘ (2) 
108, 201,720 2,809, 109 122, 241,818 6, 200, 234 4,853,880 
33,808, 206 813,045 39, 551,026 1,947,842 1,356,650 
4,243,826 178,833 4,831,648 241,157 117,039 
18, 839, 304 990, 241 23, 596, 848 (?) (?) 
67,052,487 3,578,303 76, 339, 494 4,145,416 2,833,011 
2,411,368 265, 209 3,570,384 175,276 119,689 
185, 214, 431 13,999, 485 206, 392, 420 8,927,292 6, 225,159 





! Includes estimates for data not reported. 
? Data not reported. 
3 Data tur fiscal year ended June 30. 
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4 Data for fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
§ Data furnished by State Credit Union League. 
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TaBLE 4.—Selected data on State-chartered and Federal credit union operations, 1959 and 1960 








All credit unions 


State-chartered 


























Item —— sivaitinsatineaempiciiithagsnsisibinalacsid 
| 1959 | 1960 1959 1960 | 1959 1960 
— | —_——— —_—_—— — $e 
Number in operation._- dai akalomaapceomenuameual 19,501 20,148 | 10,054 | 10, 243 | 9,905 
Number reporting - - ns SEO eee 19, 408 20, on | 9,961 | 10,151 | 9,905 
Number of members. -_-. 11,319,884 12,058, 224 1 5,676,636 1 5,970,846 6,087,378 
Amount of loans pate. * ee $3, 717,735,576 | $4,402,614,540 | $2,051,210,064 | $2,381,151,345 $2,021, 463,195 
Paid-in share capital ?___......._.____- em 4,334, 265,574 | 4,862,685,558 | 2,259, : 2,518 61 | 2,344, 337, 197 
Reserves... - Es : 233,562,916 | 274,851,192 | 15 50 | 3! 122,058,842 
Total assets. ; > 5,028,908,437 | 5,658,289,054 | 2,676,095,037 | 2 988, 554,756 | 2, = 2 813 400 2,669, 734, 298 
Net earnings............- sai : cae 215,117,607 254, 983, 408 1 112,880,460 1 131,000,000 | 47 123, 983, 408 
Dividends paid on shares. -- 152, 437, 557 | 181,927,870 179,145, 198 194,100,000 87,827,870 
| 
Average membership per credit union. s83 | 601 | 570 | 588 597 615 
Average assets per credit union_- $259, $282, 125 | $268,657 | $294, 410 $249,054 $269, 534 
Average shares per member. - 83 | 403 | 398 422 368 385 
Ratio (percent) of— 
Loans outstanding to shares. 85.8 90.5 90.8 94.6 80.3 86.2 
Loans outstanding to assets. - ; | 73.9 77.8 76.6 79.7 70.8 75.7 
Reserves to shares............. —— ‘ 5.4 5.7 5.9 6.1 4.9 5.2 
Reserves to loans outstanding. - -- whe ; 6.3 6.2 6.5 6.4 6.1 | 6.0 


1 Partly estimated. 
2 Excludes members’ deposits in State-chartered credit unions amounting 


Real-Estate Loans 


More than one-fifth of the amount outstanding 
in loans to members in the 26 States that reported 
on real-estate loans in 1960 was secured by real- 
estate mortgages (table 2). During 1960, these 
States made loans totaling $1.8 billion, and 4.4 
percent ($79.2 million) of this amount was se- 
cured by real estate. The proportions varied 
widely among the reporting States. In Rhode 
Island, more than half the loans outstanding to 
members at the end of 1960 were made for this 
purpose, and in Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
and Wisconsin at least 40 percent. 


STATE AND FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Aggregate data for 1959 and 1960 are shown 
in table 4 for State-chartered and Federal credit 
unions. The first State-chartered credit union 
was organized in Massachusetts in 1909, and the 
first Federal credit union was organized in 1934. 
In 1960, for the first time, Federal credit unions 
passed the State-chartered groups in membership. 
They also reduced the lead held by the other type 
of credit union in total assets, loans to members, 
and amount of shares as activities in these areas 
increased at a faster rate for the Federal groups. 

Since State-chartered groups, as a whole, are 
older than Federal credit unions, they are gen- 
erally larger, and their members have, on the 
average, larger savings. In 1960 the aggregate 
resources of State-chartered credit unions aver- 
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to $107,380,000 (revised) in 1959 and $119,641,000 in 1960. 


aged $294,410, in contrast to an 
$269,534 for Federal credit unions. Members’ 
savings (shares) averaged $422 in the State- 
chartered groups compared with $385 for mem- 
bers of Federal credit unions. With the growth 
in membership among the latter groups, however, 
average membership in the Federal credit unions 
was 615 at the end of 1960 and 588 in the State- 
chartered credit unions. 

By the end of 1960, more than 12 million 
American families were served by some 20,000 
credit unions in the United States. These credit 
unions reported aggregate assets of nearly $5.7 
billion, and their members had saved nearly $5 
billion in the credit unions alone. Members’ out- 
standing indebtedness to the credit unions 
amounted to $4.4 billion at the end of 1960, and 
at some time during the year the members re- 
ceived $182 million in dividends on their savings 
in the State-chartered and Federal credit unions. 


average of 


In summary, the year 1960 may be considered 
a highly successful one for credit unions despite 
the uncertain and generally unfavorable economic 
climate that prevailed throughout most of the 
year. Credit unions, whether State-chartered or 
Federal, have much in common, and any dif- 
ferences that do exist are relatively minor ones 
resulting from slight variations in some of the 
State laws. Most States, for example, permit 
real-estate loans. Though not expressly forbidden 
under the Federal law, such loans are generally 
not feasible under the Federal act. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


TaBie 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-61 
{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 21, 1961] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 









































































































































| ee Tem- 
} Monthly retirement and porary 
| disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability Rail- 
a | ee a oN ____ | benefits, road 
bi Total Monthly Lump-sum 7 — Vet- | Unem- 
month Rail- Civil Veter- loy- State erans’ | ploy- 
Social road Ran All Pg Rail- | Civil | Veter- Pp ae laws 1@ legis- | ment 
Security | Retire- | “Giyc® | Sittis. | Social | road | Service | ans Ad-| Social fm lation " | Insur- 
Act | ment | mission | trations | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- | Secu- | Other * oe ance 
Act us ; Act* | ment mis- tra- j|rity Act Act ® Act® 
| | | Act 5 sion 3 tion ¢ 
' 
Number of beneficiaries 
1960 | } | | | 
July... -| 10,909.0 543.1 365.6 3,022.1 3, 467.0 251.8 63.5 13.4 21.0 1,460.5 43.6 
1 SR: SRA ee 10,975.2 546.4 367.0 3,037.0 3,489.1 253.1 66.9 16.2 33.5 1,475.7 68.4 
_ SES * | 11,024.4 550.2 371.0 3,050.3 3,501.3 253.8 63.3 14.4 34.3 1,492.7 106.0 
Oct_- .| 11,071.6 551.5 374.3 3,059.4 3,506.1 254.8 52.0 14.3 33.8 1,468.2 86.6 
Nov... -| 11,198.2 551.1 | 376.4 3,064.3 3,533.2 285.3 60.0 15.6 36.8 1,684.4 90.5 
Dec... | 11, 286.7 553.3 379.4 3,064.4 | 3,557.9 256.1 60.7 16.6 34.3 2,164.8 101.9 
| 
1961 | | 
a SE | 11,367.3 555.3 381.7 3,064.8 | 3,572.5 256.1 2 9 rere | 60.0 16.9 37.5 2,839.7 120.2 
, SS SR 11,477.5 557.3 | 383.4 3,074.0 | 3,599.3 256.9 eee 65.9 17.3 29.1 3,113.1 | 120.8 
_. ae Saat 11, 587.1 560.0 | 386.5 3,078.7 3,616.0 259.5 _ 3. | eee 81.1 21.5 29.4 3,010.8 122.0 
2S Eee 11,712.6 560.6 | 389.3 3,087.0 3,640.5 | 260.4 + a See 69.4 17.1 23.8 3,032.6 | 94.8 
May | 11,817.8 561.8 392.2 3,097.4 | 3,667.4 | 260.9 ft) ae 71.6 17.9 24.2 2,936.7 114.4 
Tune 11,926.3 562.9 396.4 | 3,107.0 | 3,497.9 261.7 | >) eet 79.3 18.0 24.8 | 2,760.6 104.7 
July... 12,028.7| 863.2]  390.4| 3,115.7| 3,727.8 | 260.3| 132.3 56.4] 15.2] 21.4] 2,318.8 73.9 
Amount of benefits 
| i 
1940_...1$1, 183, 462 | $17,150 | $114, 166 $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 Sf Sees |$105, 696 OR 8) eas $518,700 | 
1941_._.] 1,079,648 51,169 119,912 64,933 320,561 | 23,644 ee {ee 111,799 13,270 BRED Necicucsccuk ,321 
1942 1,124,351 76,147 122, 806 68,115 325,265 | 39,523 1,008 |........- 111,193 5,005 | ees | 344,084 
1943... 911,696 92,943 798 72,961 33 | 65,152 Ep wee Incsasdons 116, 133 17,843 Uf | aes 79,643 
1944.__.] 1,104,638 | 113,487 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451 “i eae 144,302 | 22,034] 19,238 |__.______- 62,385 
1945_...| 2,047,025 148,107 83,874 697, 99,651 is; | aa , 238 26,127 4 445, 866 
1946....| 5,135,413 222,320 » 94, 585 11,268, 984 127,933 i . ¢ aeee , 640 27,851 3 =e , 850 
1947... 4,658, 540 287, 554 77,053 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 , 3 eee 382,515 29, 460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 70, 542 
1948....] 4,454,705 352,022 208,642 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 93, 265 510, 167 28,599 
1949....| 5,613,168 437,420 240,893 158,973 |1,692, 215 196, 586 39, 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 |1,737,279 430,194 | 103,596 
1950....| 5,196,761 651, 409 254, 240 175,787 |1,732,208 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 34,653 59,804 
1951_...] 5,503,855 {1,321,061 268,733 196, 529 |1,647,938 506, 803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 57,337 33,356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 20,217 
1952._..| 6,285,237 |1, 539,327 361, 200 225,120 {1,722,225 591, 504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 , 298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_...| 7,353,396 |2,175,311 374,112 269,300 |1,840, 437 743, 536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 ,377 45,150 962,221 1,698 46, 684 
1954._..| 9,455,374 |2,697,982 428,900 298,126 |1,921,380 879,952 93,201 32,530 | 628,801 2, 229 41,480 49,173 |2,026, 866 107,666 | 157,088 
1955_...}10,275, 552 |3, 747,742 438,970 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350, 268 87,672 93, 284 
1956_...{11,193,067 |4,361,231 490,445 400,647 |2,101,798 {1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109, 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 70,443 
1957_...|13, 560,263 |5,744,490 538, 501 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 . 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1, 766,445 53,087 93,535 
1958....}17,431,312 |6,722,871 570,741 561,988 |2,382,215 [1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 043 51,920 |3,899, 236 82,035 | 228,824 
1959___./18, 103,152 |8,063,765 657, 209 641,914 |2,474,428 |2,063,303 | 180,883 93,713 | 818,984 | 171,295 66, 487 66,160 |2, 563,084 17,391 | 224,536 
1960....|19, 587,802 |8, 764, 298 741,194 705,197 |2,572,328 |2,316,211 | 201,251 | 105,660 | 864,429 | 164,286 71,069 56,874 |2,866, 761 553 | 157,600 
1960 
July.. 1,553,941 713, 900 59,851 58,110 216,059 185, 223 16,350 8,783 73,451 13,375 4,829 3,908 ss, } aa 7,311 
Aug.. 1,600, 443 719,391 60,275 58, 560 219,343 186,804 16,457 8,925 74,043 14,115 6,311 6,746 SET OD Ininonexnnes 11,931 
Sept_..| 1,606,859 723,216 60,722 60, 103 218,622 187,747 16, 531 8,989 74,560 13,407 5,396 6,887 Fj} Se 18,371 
Oct....| 1,596,452 726,831 60, 898 61,059 219, 562 188, 258 16,619 9,134 75,826 10,995 5,670 7,040 7 =e 14,864 
Nov 1,653, 804 734,720 60,918 60,911 221,090 190, 157 16, 673 9,155 75,994 12,719 5,645 7,421 2) "ee 15,809 
Dec....| 1,742,990 740,324 61,153 61,978 222,126 195, 997 16,898 9,282 77,085 12,849 5,966 7,125 A | eee 18,604 
1961 
Jan....| 1,857,803 746, 357 61,400 62,191 223, 165 196, 897 16,828 9,453 78, 737 12,474 6,700 7,359 GY lenadcachets 22,010 
Feb....| 1,859,489 754,870 61,685 62,795 217,120 198 , 622 16,829 9, 530 77,078 13,893 6,490 5,203 SIO bse cnocankts 19,574 
Mar | 1,952,190 762,954 | 62,045 63,837 | 224,560 | 199,854 | 17,109 9,637 80,745 16,939 7,858 5,942 SS OEE 041 
J a | 1,868, 771,790 62,144 64,057 | 218,981 | 201,562 17,115 | 9,661 78,262 14, 586 6,305 7 } 2 EEE 16, 161 
ay. 1,9: 778,949 | j j 64,463 | 224,022 203,340 | 17,072 | €7% 80, 136 14,968 6,610 4,908 | 436,688 |.......... , 264 
June_..| 1.886,647 786,619 | 67,155 | 2 200 205,412 17,027 | 10. 264 80,347 16, 667 6,707 4,854 | 386,354 | pisaeeentis 17,602 
July..... 1,801,804 794, 296 | 63, 233 223, 705 207,489 17,3627 9,807 79, 902 11,809 5,640 3,973 |} ee 12,741 








1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and 
husband's benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age 
beneficiaries (including disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 
1957) and (2) disability benefits—beginning July 1957 to disabled workers 
and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependents. Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under Panama Cana! Construction Annuity Act. 


July 1960, monthly data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries. 

1” Average weekly number of beneficiaries. Includes payments to unem- 
ployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen from 
Nov. 1958, made by States as agents of Federal Government. Includes tem- 
porary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959, and tem- 
porary extended unemployment compensation program beginning Apr. 1961. 

" From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
readjustment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of 





Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled vet- 
erans undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to adult disabled children. 

‘’ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), 
widowed mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration 
period; temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning 


World War II. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act, unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. Some 
payments made after expiration dates. 

1 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent T: 
disbursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current- 
payment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment aliow- 
ance program, disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 
1949 and authorizations from July 1949. Civil-service data adjusted monthly, 
other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TaBLe 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1958-61 
{In thousands] 















































Retirement, disability, and survivor Unemployment 
Period State Federal Railroad 
cement Disability | Federal civil Railroad unemploy- | unemploy- unem ploy- 
insurance 12 | insurance 3* service ¢ retirement ? ment ment ment 
insurance § taxes ® insurance 7 
Fiscal year: ® 
1958-59 $894,995 $1,515,852 $525, 369 $1,675, 286 $324,020 $102,014 
987,079 1,509,695 606, 931 2, 164, 757 341,108 152, 998 
1,021,993 1,745,833 570,730 2,361,279 345,306 | 152,7 
29,952 162,091 17,121 221,125 674 711 
146, 139, 442 83,320 481,092 807 10,501 
SESS 61,47 156, 682 52,464 11,488 607 | 28, = 
October... 348, 088 31,165 144,032 15,037 144, 580 541 
November... 1,270,214 116, 266 139, 565 80,571 293, 950 692 | 9, oa 
I cathiniacscntibantvnncs Gidiiaediannenaaad 510,927 36, 747 114,062 48, 288 14,633 847 | 28,655 
196] | | 
| 
Se eT eee ee Pe 21,670 159, 785 12,842 | 83,875 | 32,045 | 748 
February 123,931 120,024 77,142 | 196,811 289, 106 5,422 
March....... 112, 588 169, 832 47,953 | 17,059 | 14, 702 | 31,663 
iiwncidstitbinanadsheietbtasteiiniciiensaadeatindis 62, 464 121, 205 14, 285 246,944 1,943 | 1,328 
May 172,435 145,341 77,262 613, 259 | 2,293 | 4,173 
June * 106,354 173,773 44,445 > 1,099 30,605 
bE ee ee er ee eee 24,569 122,328 14,261 | 246, 803 | 710 | 688 
| | i 


t 





1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance; beginning 
January 1951, on an estimated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; 
beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements; beginning December 1952, adjusted for 
employee tax refunds. 

3 Excludes all transfers under the financial interchange between old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance system and railroad retirement account. 

4 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by disability insurance, on an estimated basis with 
suitable subsequent adjustments; includes deposits in the trust fund by 
States under voluntary coverage agreements; adjusted for employee tax 
refunds; excludes transfers from the railroad retirement account to the dis- 
ability insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions of 
the Railroad Retirement Act. 





TABLE 3. 
51—1960-61 


4 Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 


5 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus 
penalties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions 
from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State tem- 
porary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 

* Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

7 Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 

8 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Government unless otherwise 


tated. 
® Preliminary. 


Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. 


ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 


{In millions] 


al Federal cash income and outgo, ! and amounts for programs under the Social Security Act, fiscal 




















. S. Govern- 


years, 1950 


Classification 1950-51 | 1956-57 | 1957-58 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1960-61 
Cash income or deposits !_ ee yo a eS ee ee er 81,875 | $82,004 | $81,612 | $94,862 $96,897 
ERE STE ORE EL eae 749 > 030 | 10,485 13,364 15,058 
Old-age and survivors insurance contributions. 5, 540 | 7, 267 | 7,565 9,843 11,293 
thee ten, eae ae 337 "926 } 95 1,013 1,022 
Federa] unemployment taxes.........-. ssahachichixs wipes ab ppenesis dibaielaaentschurntelgaabiiod 330 336 | : 341 345 
State deposits in a trust fund?_______ 542 1,501 | 1,7 2,167 2,398 
Pe er ae iadaudeu 126 72,138 71,127 81,50 81,839 
Cash outgo or withdrawals !_ 183 83,188 94, 93, 508 89, 284 
OTE GI cc cncccceccescccene , Se eR ,027 13, 282 14,85 16,444 18, 596 
i wie i ,839 2,127 | 2,4 2,424 2,587 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit payments °_ - 6,515 7,875 9, 10,853 11,507 
Se nn pre, Peete: m 168 39 528 709 
State withdrawals from unemployment trust fund 848 1,514 2,926 2,797 2,366 3,558 
Administrative expense: | 
Social] Security Administration ’ 60 124 146 191 227 234 
Department of Labor *..............--.------ 1 1 1 l l l 
Department of the Sena iicatwnweiien rae 18 34 39 46 4 50 
a cant Mlhastishiha pabadbcibsdas nishugdeunosatosceseudwassonsus dududdciaiedbiane 41,901 69,156 69, 906 79,191 77,064 9, 688 








1 Represents flow of cash, exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the 
general fund and trust accounts of the Treasury. 

3 Includes transfer of $26 million in 1959-60 from railroad retirement 
account under the financial interchange provision ofthe Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

3 Deposits by States of contributions collected under State unemployment 
insurance laws, excluding loans and transfers from Federal unemployment 
account, 

‘Grants for employment security administration (employment service 
and unemployment insurance); for old-age assistance, medical assistance for 
the aged (beginning 1960-61), aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and for maternal and child 
health services, crippled children’s services, and child welfare services. 

’ Includes transfers of $121 million in 1958-59, $583 million in 1959-60, and 
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$322 million in 1960-61 to the railroad retirement account under the financial 


. interchange. 


* Beginning August 1957. 


For 1960-61 ’ 


includes transfer of $5 million to 


the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange. 
7Includes expenses of Bureau of Old-age and Survivors Insurance for 
construction of a building. 


8 Expenses of Bureau of Employment Security 


Service, only. 


, Unemployment Insurance 


*In connection with old-age, survivors, and disability insurance and un- 
employment insurance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from Treasury 


Bulletin: 


trust fund operations data from Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures 


of the U. 


and other data from agency reports. 


S. Government and other Treasury Department releases; grant 
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Tasie 4.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in fiscal years 
1959-60 and 1960-61 


[In thousands] 

























































Fiscal year 1960-61 
State x. : al, | Aid to the | Employ- Maternall Servi 

otal : 1980-60. (aie ei Medical | Aidto | Aid to | perma- ment Child |° te child —" 

= Total ste assistance | dependent the blind nently andj} security | welfare 4 alth ippled 
ar cy to theaged| children —— | _, totally adminis- | services cereus Siltben . 

| | } | disabled! | tration? | ee: a . 
7 — | —_—_—_} ---—- [eEDS eaEeE Goasses 
Total $2,423,742 | $2,587,001 | $1,215,165 $19,579 $368,490 | $13 $18,114 $19,797 
Alabama | 67,565 | 68,117 48 , 028 8, 4,774 568 590 
Alaska 3,668 731 ¥ 1,491 142 162 
Arizona 21,977 7,609 9,4 4,328  , ars 
Arkansa | 39, 696 26,924 4,45 3,597 305 328 
California | 288,818 145, 37€ 82, 44,020 942 949 
Colorado 44,112 8, 3,481 326 243 
Connecticut... 22,448 6,6 6,004 283 257 
Delaware. ee 3, 501 516 1 836 115 122 
District of Columbia 12,279 1,603 5, 3,015 227 23% 
Florida 65, 928 35,984 14, 6,863 565 415 
Georgia | 73,876 41,649 | 13, 4 4,849 519 610 

| | | | 
Guam 244 | 14 } (4) s 12 1 68 98 
Hawaii 4,902 | 679 2, 35 475 1, 169 91 157 172 
Idaho | 10,338 4,512 | 2,4 89 672 2, 205 88 159 133 
Illinois 114, 487 41, 92¢ | 42, 1,685 10,632 16,137 480 480 617 
Indiana $3,314 13, 987 | ll, I, = 6,140 323 364 433 
Iowa..... 36,946 | 21,299 10 3,405 256 258 420 
Kansas 30, 906 17,845 ---| 6 2,738 191 214 286 
Kentucky 53, 592 25,911 204 17 1, 4,017 354 378 463 
Louisiana 112, 539 75,643 | 20 1,64 4,780 313 379 472 
Maine. .- 15,802 6,804 5 1,792 115 150 143 
Maryland 26,07 4,924 71 9 6,451 212 429 383 
Massachusetts 74,355 89,659 | 40,069 13,514 14, 1, 1 221 385 377 
Michigan 7 84,939 33,773 3,309 | 2 1 484 670 700 
Minnesota 46,546 28, 106 | 10,327 | 4 284 378 553 
Mississippi 2,8 46, 171 26,8 7,865 | 2 310 406 474 
Missouri 96, 968 7,172 21,829 2 | 297 381 392 
Montana 8, 200 1,927 101 123 180 
Nebraska 14,901 8,53 2,885 14S 140 60 
Nevada...... = 4,571 1,48 1,112 61 170 104 
New Hampshire 5, 6,158 3 1,160 85 79 128 
New Jersey 38,514 46,423 10,77 | 15,916 1 | 283 25! 287 
New Mexico 18, 566 20,478 6,984 | 8,972 | ; } 122 216 193 
| | | 
New York....- 48, 398 | 20,! | 696 843 730 
North Carolina 19,79 9, | 52 7il 819 
North Dakot $,818 | 115 122 132 
Ohio_.._. 18,78 ‘ 1,932 if 16 537 690 672 
Oklahoma. | 57,84 264 1,060 5 5,439 | 213 254 304 
Oregon...._-. 9, 8 . 130 2 5 164 185 221 
Pennsylvania | 26, 604 3,397 8,¢ 2 | 651 795 856 
Puerto Rico 2,182 219 gy Rea 316 376 532 
Rhode Island 3, 68 = 63 2B 94 178 168 
South Carolina 12,3 ‘ 754 3,¢ 309 378 460 
South Dakota 4, HOE a 95 lll 63 133 
Tennessee E 48,033 49,638 | 22, 299 15,709 1,188 4,357 | 352 543 600 
Texas 139,814 141,183 | 103,132 14,481 | 3,272 3,! | 1 715 | 787 1,154 
Utah 23 13,836 £,8 : 3,784 117 | l, 121 | 108 141 
Vermont 5,959 6,825 | 3, 52 : 1,369 75 76 120 118 
Virgin Islands 472 721 | 141 24 146 5 51 102 108 
Virginia Pe 21,310 25,441 7,039 ¥ 9,100 | 676 3,625 | | 366 516 538 
Washington... 46,225 52,325 28, 142 544 11,644 392 3, } 203 248 271 
West Virginia 31,063 33,467 7,1 1,430 17,971 397 2,92 247 | 234 330 
Wisconsin 34,883 38,479 20), ORE 9,413 | §27 2 2 298 | 350 430 
Wyoming 4,000 4,170 | 1,87 747 | 32 948 69 | 111 | 104 
| | | 
1 States for which no grant is shown either had no approved plar Stat employment service and unemployment insurance programs. 


plan was approved too late to receive grant during this period 3 Includes grants for services to children with congenital heart disease. 
2? Includes cost of administration by the States, as agents of the 1 4 Less than $500. 

States, of unemployment compensation for vete , 

Federal employees, in addition to grants for administ 





Source: Unpublished data of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-61 


{In thousands} 








Receipts — ee | Assets at end of period 
under ee ee a Se eee a. a 
financial | 
Period Net con- 7 interchange | Invested | 
tribution Net with Benefit Adminis- | in U.S Cast _— 

income interest railroad pedraesear ll . ative | Govern- b _ as shar 

and received 3 retirement payments | oxnenses ment = — | — 
transfers ! account 3 | securities 5 | 
| 





Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
































Nh QAR | Shen ae ; a pe el Se ee. 
Cumulative, January 1937-July 19617_.| $84,868,976 $6,600,084 | —$1,026,600 | $68,319,698 $1,930,915 $18, 987,196 $1, 204, 651 
“iscal year: & | 
0 1 ee siainboiilan 7,565,086 540,279 —121,300 | 9 1040, 14¢ 206,094 20, 474, 430 | 1,066, 994 
gn, ey é 9,842,685 | 3 | —583, 100 10,2 9 202, 369 19,748,848 | 1,079,877 
ESE RL dalneeatuns 11, 292,678 | —322, 200 | 11: 184.531 235,895 19,523,517 | 1,376,829 
| | 
| | 
WUUeetinikkaswtechecheudeeaien cane 345,944 | | 894, 428 19, 246,007 | 1,03 20, 266, 335 
cla dacdndcrhisedaticscenucehin 1,596,615 | 901,295 19,748,038 1,205, 463 20,953, 501 
September dicen 678,887 904, 202 19,631,126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
See ET TEES FR 348,088 | 19,500 |. ‘ 899, 689 »21 19,161,475 1,006, 251 20, 167,727 
November- 1,270,214 | <9 aes 911,028 19, 502 19,218,415 1,294, 493 20,512,908 
December 510,927 | 206,193 eee, 5, 96% —10 433 19,128,245 | 1,196, 255 20,324, 499 
| | 
| | 
pS ES Sek ee ee 18,688,575 | 
February | 18,584,964 | 
March...... | 
‘See masiaae 
| SE _ — sae _ 1,961,004 . | Se eee | 2 
SEINE \ nsinichiidaenticienand teamarociiales 1,067,739 196,180 | —322,200 | 20,900,346 
: ee 283,727 | 5 ae 20,191,847 
Disability insu ce trust f 
Cumulative, January 1957--July 1961 7... $4, 192, 239 $158, 789 | $21,100 $1,816,549 $103, 328 $2,363, 887 $88,354 $2, 452, 251 
Fiscal year: & 
4 me 894,995 | 33,203 |.......- 231 2 1,606,874 | 1,666, 621 
1959-60. ........ cspacee 987,079 | 26, 100 304 31 2,100,862 | 35% 2,167,214 
BTU ks bien anantdndieaaanel a“ 1,021,993 60, 462 —5,000 | , 995 36 2,385, 575 118,801 2, 504,376 
| 
decintane 46,772 266 2,090, 461 f 2,150, 234 
47,868 266 2,169, 103 80, 805 2, 249,999 











49 , 3% 
ps one ee 50,310 
November... 48,415 
December. - 51,814 

1961 

JOMREET «6. nacene } 61,367 
op ee EE rate. | 62, 60: 
Ms ar( h 68,154 

= 810 





' January 1937-June 1940, equals appropriati ns trar asf rred (estimated 
net proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated x 3 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; i z 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with 




















quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes de ‘ Represents net ext 
under voluntary coverage agreements. or 1947-51 i 1951, adjust 1 for re 
appropriated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain vet f 


Beginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance tr 































1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deduction ns for re ef ind i isuran ma 
of estimated amount of employee tax overpayment. old-ag nt 

2In addition to inte and profit on investment, includes plus int : net 
fund transfers of interest as llows: (1) Under the f the allocated cost of dis ty ins € ODE yns I I . 
to the old-age and survivors in surance trust fund fror ment is, however, regularly reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its 
ment account, 954-57; to the railroad retirement accoun expenses as it veurre’ - 
and survivors insurance trust func i, 1958 to date; to the disability ins: s 1 pre 
trust fund from the r ad retirement account, July 1959 and June 1960; $ ‘ount of i bo 
and to the railroad retirement account from the disability 
fund, June 1961. (2) On reimbursed administrative exp to the old- clud insactions of pré sor fund, t j 
age and survivors insurance trust fund from the disability insurance trust Januar y 1937-December 1939. 
fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 4). UB reli minary 

37 \, purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- R Final St nent of R F t g 
ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the s > positior othe wise st ste 
which they would have been, had railroad employment always been ¢ Statement of Recei sa I he 





under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Paymer ed Tre asury 
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TaBLe 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected 
months, December 1948—July 1961, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, July 1961 ! 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Aug. 22, 1961] 





































































































































Total | om | Wilfe’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ Widow's! yrorn- | Par. 
Item | Old-age | oy ji or wid- h 
| | ability * ower’s er’s ent’s 
Total OASI? DI? | Total | OASI?;} DI? Total | OASI?|} DI? 
Number 
| | : 
In current-payment } | | 
status at end | 
I acme 581, 265; 581,265|......... 210,253) 142,223) 11,903 
ee 699,703} 699,703|.........| 314,189] 169,438] 14,579 
Vee *§ fe 454,563) 228,984) 21,460 
sinwiniaihebe 1,160, 770}1,160,770)......... -091) 271,536) 25,057 
112, 430) .........|1,433, 507|1, 433, 507)......... 1,340, 995)1,340,995)......... 913,069) 301,240) 26,880 
|12, 430, 234 920,677) 12, 231/1, 624, 135|1, 606,028 18, 107|1, 232,583) 353,964 ,065 
1960 | 
| 
TS. 14,375, 965)13,840,326) 535,639)7, 75, 367| 380, 069) 2, 294, 600) 2, 236, 210 58,390) 1,912,691/1,815, 511 97,180|1,484,927) 392,711 25,600 
So |14, 464, 302}13,919,009) 545, 203/7,921, 218} 385, 628|2,305,010|2, 245,319}  59,691/1,923,378|1,823,404|  99,974]1,497,786| 395,553] 35,729 
September_._._._. 14,525, 713]13,970, 645 555,068|7,951,700) 390,884/2,314,197/2, 253,110 61, 087|1,931,730)1,828,633) 103,097|1,508,357| 392,969 35,876 
ee 14,576,805/14,010,762| 546,043/7, 982, 182! 398, 065/2,320, 478/2, 258,161 62,317) 1,930, 584)1,824,923) 105,661|/1,517,893) 391,633 35,970 
November._...._- 14, 730, 467) 14,090, 209 640, 168/8, 025, 477| 433, 555|2,336,351/2, 265, 268 71, 083/1,974,723)1,839,193) 135,530)1,530,558| 393,7 36, 069 
December... ..... 14,844, 589/14, 157,138) 687,451/8,061,469) 455,371|2,345,983/2,269,384)  76,599)2,000,451/1,844,970) 155,481/1,543,843) 401,358} 36,114 
1961 | 
oe 14,939, 751)14, 213,585) 726,166/8,098,682) 475,322/2,353,523/2, 272,941 80, 578}2,017, 162/1,846,896) 170,266'1,553,900| 405,034) 36,123 
February ........- 15,076, 831/14,326,403| 750,428)/8,167,417| 486, 903|2,370, 4812, 287,033 83, 448)/2,040,759)1,860,682) 180,077)1, 567,546) 407,601 36,124 
NR et. 15,203 ,094)14,412,243) 790,851/8.224,863) 506, 568|2,385, 2905/2, 296, 980 88, 315/2, 062, 962)1,866,994) 195,968 1,578,067) 409,207 36, 132 
i itisnneonsits 15,353, 088/14, 529, 699} 823, 389/8, 208,388) 522,043/2,404,213/2,312,065| 92, 148/2,088,048/1,878,850) 209,198/1,592,406) 411,785 36, 205 
em 15, 485, 176)14,627,920) 857,256|8,357,013| 537, 122/2,418,367!2,321,433) 96,934/2, 114,367/1,891, 167] 223, 200|1,607,127| 414,904 36, 276 
June__. 15,624, 182)24,726,498; 897,684/8,414,028 558,066'2, 432,478 2,329,909) 102, 569'2, 141,343)1,904,294| 237,049)1,621,945| 419,918 36, 404 
Pa iniaeamauces manner, mere 917,807 8,479,171) 566, 440.2, 448,800 2,343,698) 105,102 2,164,779,1,918,514) 246,265 1,634,877) 425, 893) 36, 493 
| | | 
Awarded, July 1961. 192, 464 150, 888 41,576 76,104 20,850 31,035) 24,885) 6,150! 39,773) 25,197 14, 576 7,142 7,299 261 
Monthly amount 
In current-payment | 
Status at end | i 
of — | 
December: | | j 
$45,872.5) $45,872. 5)......__. , 56A. $4,307.3) $4,307.3)........-. $7,549.0) $7,549.0)_......_. $4, 331.0) $2,958.6) $162.2 
eee 126, 856.5) 126,856. 5)... , 678. 11,904.9) 11,904.9)......... 19,366.3) 19,366.3]_......_- 11,481.3) 5,800.8 534.9 
Sa. 205, 179.0) 205, 179.0)... " ‘ 19,178.4) 19,178.4/......... 28,141.3) 28,141.3)......... 18,482.2} 8,272.7 887.0 
___ See 339,342.0) 339,342.0)__. 223, | 32,270.6) 32,270.6)........-. 40,996.4) 40,996.4)......... 29,525.7| 12,088.9) 1,188.6 
1956_. 482, 502.9) 482, 592.9)... -|822, 536.8). ........ | 48,325.6) 48,325.6)......... 50,323.7| 50,323.7)......... 45,779.7| 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
i 697, 528.6) 677,103.7/$20,424 9|459, 201. 1/$19, 515 7| 71,230.1) 70,814.8) $415.2) 64,130.2) 63,636.3) $494.0) 63,976.6) 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
1960 
; | 
| ae 899, 122.9) 860,049.1) 39,073. 8)581,150.4) 33,969.8) 88,384.5| 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,363.2) 82,356.0) 3,007.2) 85,130.7) 22,996.3] 2,128.0 
 , | 906,194. 5) 866,476.7| 39,717.8)585, 475.5) 34,483.8] 88,883.7] 86,741.8] 2,142.0) 85,994.4 82, 902. 4) 3,092.0) 85,998.7) 23,219.2) 2,139.1 
Beptember__._____ | 910,963. 2) 870,614.1| 40,349. 1/588, 252.2) 34,971.0| 89,294.2) 87,106.3| 2,187.8] 86,525.9| 83,335. 6) 3,190.3) 86,719.1) 23,049.0) 2,151.8 
October ee: 915, 056.5) 873,929.7| 41,126.8/500,814.1) 35,626.1) 89,584. 5) 87,356.3] 2,228.1] 86,510.8| 83,238.4| 3,272.5) 87,359.9] 23,000.2} 2,160.9 
November 024,844.3) 879,453.8) 45,390. 5|504,075.9) 38,769.8) 90,152.1| 87,669.5| 2,482.6) 88,320.0 84, 182. 0} 4,138.1) 88, 188.7) 23,166.0) 2,171.8 
December 936, 320.6) 888,320. 5) 48,000. 2|506,849.1) 40,667.5) 90,502.6| 87,867.0) 2,635.6] 93,275.3| 88,578.2| 4,697.1) 89,053.6| 23,794.7| 2,177.9 
1961 | | 
| 
January.......... 943, 254.1) 892,932.3 50,321. 7/600, 273 7| 42,442.5) 90,861.4/ 88,105.2) 2,756.2) 93,952.9) 88,829.7| 5,123.1] 89,712.5) 23,829.7) 2,181.5 
February _..._....| 953,491.9} 901,77 -7| 51,714. 2/606, 594 2) 43,474.5) 91,635.1| 88,794.4) 2,840.7) 95,008.1| 89,609.0) 5,399.1) 90,621.3) 23,974.4) 2,184.3 
ae 962, 808.8) 908,724.0) 54,084.7/611,741.4) 45,245. 5) 92,278.3| 89,287.9) 2,990.4) 95,931. 2) 90,082. 4| 5, 848.8) 91,328.2) 24,007.7| 2,186.5 
( E. 973, 352.5) 917,388.7| 55,963. 7/617,905.1| 46,635.6| 93,055. 5) 89,948.1| 3,107.4) 96,993.5| 90,772.7| 6,220.8] 92,289.0) 24,278.6] 2,195.3 
_, aes 982, 288.8) 924,419.8) 57,869.0/622, 649.8) 48,001.81 93,618.9) 90,363.9) 3,255.0) 98,065.2) 91,453.0 6, 612. 2) 93, 273.9) 24,476.2) 2,203.0 
_ _ eee 992,031.5) 931,704.7) 60,326.9/f27,399.9) 49 895.3) 94,195. 1) 90,758.6| 3,436.5) 99.232.8) 92,237.8) 6,995.0) 94, 269.8 24,823. 2) 2,215.3 
_ Sea 1,001,785.0| 940,373.4) 61,411.7,633,255.2) 50,646.7| 94,899.9) 91,386.1| 3,513.8 100,307.1| 93,056.0| 7,251.2) 95,205.6 5.38.6 2,223.9 
] 
Awarded, July 1961*_ | 








! For an explanaticn of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased 
workers. Benefits under the disability insurance (D1) part of the program 
are payable from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. 

3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers under age 65. For months before 
November 1960, disability benefits were limited to disabled workers aged 
50-64. 

* Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 
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before age 18. 

5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
for December 1958; figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end 
of December 1958 are therefore not available, but corresponding data as of 
the end of November 1958 are shown in their place, 

* Not shown because, though all benefits for July were payable at the rates 
effective for that month, most benefits awarded or adjusted in July, to aid 
in effecting the benefit increases effective for August under the 1961 amend- 
ments, were recorded for statistical purposes at the new rates. The amounts 
shown for benefits in current-payment status at the end of July 1961 are 
chiefly at the old rates, but they include the relatively few benefits recorded 
in July at the new rates. 
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TaBLe 7,—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld, by reason for withholding pay 


ment and type of benefit, June 30, 1961 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample} 





} Wife’s or husband’s | 
Widow's 





Reason for withholding payment ? Total 





me ecewcecocsecenesessonssectsons 418,097 





} } oe —_—en ™ ro er’s ent’s 
| Total | Male | Female | Total | Aged, | Young | Hus. | ower’s 


242,419 | 173,044 | 69,375} 2, 147 | 63,128 | 46,103 | 16,539 486 | 19,461 





or wid- | Moth- Par- 
| bility } * 


wife’s? | wife’s‘4 | band’s | 








90, 792 150 





Covered or noncovered employment § of | | 
beneficiary in United States or covered | | 
employment * of beneficiary outside | 
CT GORA IS 337,960 | 

Noncovered employment § of beneficiary | 
outside United States.................. 612 | 

Covered or noncovered employment ° in | | 





226,205 | 160,537 


425 | 344 | 


United States or covered employment * 
outside United States of old-age bene- 
ficiary on whose earnings benefit is | 
ERE 08 ee ET | 45,065 
Noncovered employment ® outside 
United States of old-age beneficiary on 
whose earnings benefit is based_......_-  ) ee ee ae 
Failure to have care of an entitled child__ 7,131 ; 
Recoupment of overpayment not attrib- | 
utable to beneficiary's earnings......... | 1,949) 1,104 820 
isabled person refused to accept reha- | | 
bilitation services 0 


"pei tee ea ag Gabe 729 
Payee not determined... 5,213 
Administrative reasons 








3,045 





1 Benefits withheld from (1) old-age (retired-worker) beneficiaries and their 
dependents, (2) survivor beneficiaries, and (3) disabled-worker beneficiaries 
and their dependents, for whom data are shown separately in table 8. Data 
for child’s benefits withheld are not available for children of retired or de- 
ceased workers; for children of disabled workers they are shown in table 8. 

2 As provided under sections 203, 222, and 225 of the Social Security Act 


TaBLE 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits withheld from disabled- 
and their dependents, by reason for withholding payment and type of benefit, June 30, 1961 ! 


| ee | 13,020 2,805 10,186 | 29 | 16,635 | 82,082 18 


oe ee | 45,065 40,600 4,028 437 


eee | REE 77 67 10 0 


| aoe 1, 456 
22 90 3 328 266 23 
617 112 20 92 0 


760 536 438 88 10 607 227 


| 
| 7 227 35 
leinniineainienetiiiibaltess 19,361 11,637 | 9,125 2,512 770 2,576 1,935 631 10 1,841 2, 463 7 


except for the reason “payee not determined,” in wh ch case benefit pay- 
ments are accrued pending determination of guar: iate payee 

5 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no ent n her care. 
ge 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 
5 Includes self-employment. 





-worker beneficiaries 


[Based partly on 10-percent sample] 




















Disability Wilfe’s or husband’s 
Reason for withholding payment ? Total 5 P Child’s 
Total | Male | Female | Total oi ae) 
ae ee ee LS ee ae 9,801 2,147 1,849 298 6,643 123 6,52 1,011 
Covered or noncovered employment’ of beneficiary in 
United States or covered employment * of beneficiary 
ee ih Se SE |, eee ORE ‘ 6,079 82 5,997 0 29 
Noncovered employment * of beneficiary outside United } 
a ee Se : 0 0 0 
Failure to have care of an entitled child , > ae nas ae : 246 mien 24¢ soukiteinedaaii 
Recoupment of overpayment not attributable to beneficiary's | 
eae Te eee 0 0 0 ( 0 0 | 0 { 0 
Disabled person refused to accept rehabilitation services___. 0 0 0 0 0 | j 0 0 
Determination of continuing disability pending...........__. 997 617 586 31 112 20 92 268 
po OS Ee ay i en 1,008 760 616 14 21 0 21 ) 227 
Poo EE ok ee Se 1,192 770 647 123 185 21 | 164 { 237 
1 These data, except for child’s benefits, are included in table 7. 3 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife age 62-64 with no entitled child in her care 


2 As provided under sections 203,222, and 225 of the Social Security Act 
except for the reason “payee not determined,” in which case benefit pay- 
ments are accrued pending determination of guardian or appropriate payee. 






4 Wife under age 65 with 1 or more entitled children in her care. 
> Includes self-employment. 





RALROAD WORKERS 
(Continued from page 14) 

43 percent of these employees had earnings 
covered by old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance that amounted to less than $500, and 6 
percent had less than $1,000. In 1956, 6 percent of 
the 12-month employees had dual employment, 
and three-fourths of them earned less than $1,000 
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in employment covered by old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance. In comparing the per- 
centages, some allowance should be made for the 
effect of wage increases; the average hourly wage 
for production workers, for example, was 7 per- 
cent higher in 1959 than in 1956. 

No comparable data are available on the rate 
of multiple jobholding in the entire labor force; 
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PaBLE 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by 
State, July 1961 1 


Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by 


Compensated unemployment 
continued claims | 









































| —_—_ — — —— $$ Sanna, Average 
Nonfarm | } All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment | bation 
State place- a a scans ialenshecainaiapaiiditia unem- 
Te 7 | 
ments | civebinin | ploy- 
Total 2 a Tot 4 Tag ont 3 
| Total ? Women Total Women | Weeks Raatts | weekly Weeks Average ment 
| | com- | one ts | number of com- weekly 
| } pensated _ | _bene- pensated | payment 
| | ficiaries } 
| | | 
Total ___...| 8 500,897 | 72,498 | 8 $223,977,562 | 1,664,717 | 6,467,314 | $32.91 | 1,958,195 
Alabama | 8,829 5,103 2,116,890 91,102 
Alaska 366 | 8,168 
Arizona 2,016 | 28,616 
Arkansas | 617 | 
California | 40, 10€ 
Colorado 1,356 | 
Connecticut | 16,151 73 | 
Delawar« a | } 65 4 | | 
District of Columbia_| | 1,044 21,642 8,814 | 18, 250 | | 
Florida.....- ‘s 14, 645 196, 387 74,200 | 144,389 3,956,452 | 
Georgia- | 7,753 140,629 58,895 116,642 2,907,721 101, 508 
Hawaii. -| 968 20,948 7,124 17,081 | 585,635 | 4,067 15,907 35.43 5,224 
Idaho... 27¢ 17,468 10,448 333 , 687 2,488 9, 223 | 33.28 4,497 
Illinois | 18,699 397,795 324,256 | 10,983,617 77, 204 305, 335 | 34.45 92,750 
Indians 10,683 175,443 153, 295 4,543,493 36,499 137 ,060 | 31.07 40,495 
Iowa... | 2 46,941 | 1,014,305 8, 663 31,655 | 29.34 11,397 
Kansas. 4); 634 283 | 1,171,088 32,563 | 33.83 9,879 
Kentucky 3, 128,176 90,362} 2,492,004 | 83,926 | 28.24 30,067 
Louisiana 3, 141,347 27, 114,703 | 3,301,349 | 104,922 | 29.79 33,008 
Maine..... | 3, 4, 985 32,030 | 5,157 | 943 , 630 42,952 21.06 12,842 
Maryland... : 9 128, 471 42,141 : | 3,631,915 | 115,509 | 30.09 30,734 
Massachusetts 12,059 37 319, 409 155,187 276,379 9,307,646 242,432 | 35.85 76,087 
| | 
Michigan | 11,322 oi 31,354 10% 366,818 12,888, 758 351,156 | 35.90 115,592 
Minnesota 8, 898 7&1 94, 937 31,6 78,211 | 2,190,126 73, 534 | 28.64 22,808 
Mississippi 7,653 57 9,870 20,700 55,044 1, 264,789 51,415 | 23.47 16, 267 
Missouri 7.884 2 151,487 3,018,754 101,529 28.14 35,946 
Montan 3,695 3,400 962 21,437 387, 297 50 | 28.62 3,478 
Nebraska -| 4,142 2,679 1,074 15,175 | 415,237 713 | 29.62 3,568 
Nevada | 2,784 3,217 698 14,561 481, 146 j 37.30 3,471 
New Hampshire | 1,971 4,150 2,072 27,734 526,831 | 25.87 6,363 
New Jersey_- 12, 237 67,901 35,513 324,081 9,475, 299 | 32.63 78,829 
New Mexico | 3,863 4,9 771 28 , 470 755, 264 6,355 | 28.92 7,108 
New York... | 61,666 229, 318 112,825 1,143,904 35,171,744 240, 660 918,161 36.47 269,022 
North Carolina 14, 287 38,446 19, 255 197,043 96, 644 173, 564 3,597,878 41,325 159, 245 21.19 | 42,693 
North Dakota | 2,104 1,159 239 6,944 1,606 4,580 | 119.420 1,090 | 3,764 | 26.36 | 1,546 
Ohio es 5,95 75, 703 20, 656 441,913 133, 567 376 15,442,644 93, 661 300, 446 | 40.07 | 104,611 
Oklahoma 10 3, 38 80,031 30,172 1,650,979 15,394 61,155 26.15 | 18,671 
Oregon 15 3,878 67,846 23, 863 1,834,869 13,210 33.74 | 16,135 
Pennsylvania | 47,648 153, 51 69, 699 869, 868 305,021 23,479, 665 181,965 32.10 208, 789 
Puerto Rico ¢ | 3,615 1] 2,651 66, 496 22,051 489,020 8,895 13.17 15,994 
Rhode Island | 2,132 17 11,007 179 29,395 1,351,824 11,580 28.70 13,912 
South Carolina 7,607 13 6,001 73,132 31,059 1,197,151 13,155 22.09 17,331 
South Dakota 2,116 187 438 1,659 70,375 643 | 27.10 | 805 
Tennessee... 8,642 22,764 8,932 170, 265 64,394 3,039, 285 31,182 23.65 40,947 
Texas 42,940 37,608 10,502 244,929 80,439 4,537,225 46, 230 183,309 23.75 | 54,536 
Utah 3,699 3,491 959 18,753 8, 425 } 439,127 3,400 13,310 31.38 | 4,676 
Vermont 1,116 1,991 881 13,100 6, 264 308, 998 2,726 10,435 27.99 3,070 
Virgin Island 578 0 0 0 hE EE DESY i cape meek 2: KEE Mcrae Belin Way? d) RES RR Aa 
Virginia “ 7,999 11,302 , 425 35,431 53, 26 1,467,539 14,825 58,929 24.21 18,739 
Washington 8.698 32,604 20,: 51,879 | 7 2,155,070 | 16,516 66, 164 31.42 31,981 
West Virginia 2.839 11,518 16,915 1,483,773 16,559 63, 593 21.71 22,534 
Wisconsin 11,68 18, 500 5, 254 34,672 3,412,874 21,418 79,861 38.68 26, 066 
W yoming 1,51 1,221 220) 2,321 267 , 228 1,625 6,391 39.92 1,766 
' Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation ' Includes 74 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
program, administered by the States as agents of t Fede Government. 6 Beginning January 1961, under the Social Security Amendments of 1960, 


excludes transitional claims 


the Commonwealth unemployment insurance program became part of the 
Total, part-total, and partial. Federal-State system. 
4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers u r interstate Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 
combined-wage plan affiliated State agencies. 





the Bureau of the Census, however, reports that | CREDITS UNDER OASDI, 1937-59 

the proportion of all employed persons holding 

two or more jobs declined from five percent to 4 During the 23 years 1937-59, 71 percent of all 
percent between the survey weeks in July 1957 railroad employees in 1959 had acquired credits 
and December 1959. For men, the surveys showed under old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
a similar decline—from 7 percent to 6 percent. This percentage is approximately the same as in 
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TaBLE 10.—Number of recipients of public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1960-July 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes cases receiving only vendor payments for medical care] 





| 





















































| Medical | Aid to dependent children 3 | Aid to the General assistance § 
ae Old-age | assistance —| Aidto |_ Perma. je 
Year and month assistance | forthe | | the blind | Rently and 
a ‘amilies Total ¢ ‘hildre | any Jases ecipients 
aged | Families Total Children | disabled Cas Recipient 
Number of recipients 
—— 
1960 
Ss oaitles scavntanecisiiaucemueneiebwmnennd 2,354,964 |...........- | 780,281 | 3,006,209 | 2,317,683 | 107,876 364, 525 | 353,000 | 932, 000 
ME piiabnésdnceducdédcilaconsnteenaheweied i fees | 783, 804 2,981,683 2,298, 493 107, 864 366, 292 359, 000 944,000 
RR See Oe " 3 eee 786,022 | 2,995,900 | 2,310,889 | 107,740 | 367, 947 361,000 | 958,000 
iin ancntnmniecidteanokatamedal s.r 789,782 3,012,526 | 2,324,475 | 107,672 | 370,797 | 365, 000 973,000 
i, RES EIEN. 2,334,854 12,791 795,047 3,034,379 2,341,789 | 107, 565 372,417 | 385, 000 1,055,000 
NSE EI eS 2,332,031 14,922 806,312 3,080,257 | 2,377,353 107, 556 373,915 | 431, 000 1, 244,000 
| | 
1961 } | 
anny SES Bee ee 2, 2 107, 182 374,360 477,000 000 
,§ SS ol as } 2, 106, 752 374,728 506, 000 ,000 
March... a | 2,¢ 7 } 2, 106, 513 377,481 a x ,000 
April. 2, 302, 265 5 | 2 106, 201 379,343 497 , 000 006 
| ae 2,300,018 | 2, 105,992 | 381, 203 439, 000 ,000 
June - 2,296, 190 ; 878, 2, 105, 608 383,952 406, 000 000 
[Sane | 2,291,310 51,571 880, 234 , 5 105,152 385,935 385,000 980, 000 
ae) ee eee ee ee 
| : 
Percentage change from previous month 
| -- — —— — —_—}$$$ $$ - —— _ a 
| 
1960 | 
Ee eS eh GOR EC PL ee a tf ee —0.6 —0.6 —0.5 -0.1 0.5 —3.6 —3.9 
SS _ SEER ERS ok Ln Jecuicae —.7 | —.8 ~.8 6) 5 I +1.3 
September | —.1 ‘ +.3 +.5 +.5 —.1 +.5 | i +1.4 
IE EET (8) . +.5 +.6 +.6 —.1 +.8 +1.1 1.5 
November | 6 ene | +.7 +.7 +.7 —.1 +.4 +8.7 
ER EN PAR —.1 +16.7 | +1.4 +1.5 +1.5 $) +.4 12.1 17.5 
1961 
SRE Eee ESE oe eee ee —.3 +12.1 | +1.1 +1.2 | +1.2 —.3 | +.1 10.7 $15.3 
February —.3 +11.6 | +1.2 +1.2 +1.2 —.4 +.1 +6.1 +8.2 
|, —.1 +15.1 | +1.8 +1.8 +1.8 —.2 +.7 +3.7 +3.6 
("SM aan ae wr. —.7 +30.3 | +.9 +1.0 +1.0 —.3 +.5 —5.3 —8. 
BC ckniadpwiennnthbnaundinemencatnd —.1 +47.8 | 4 | +2.8 +2.9 —.2 + 11.6 -18.5 
eee - —.2 +12.2 | +1.2 | +1.4 +1.5 —.4 +.7 7.€ 12.9 
GO ccanitationitdennncscntinneiclidaiecwte —.2 +11.1 +.2 | +.3 +.3 —.4 +.5 -5.0 —6.6 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

By Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. 

8 Beginning May 1961 includes data on aid to dependent children of un- 
employed parents and, beginning June 1961, data on aid to dependent 


children receiving foster-family care, authorized by P.L. 87-31. 

‘ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative 
in families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered 
in determining the amount of assistance. 

5 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





1956. Since the railroad labor force had 3 more 
years in which to acquire coverage, the propor- 
tion with such credits might have been expected 
to increase. That it did not grow is the result 
primarily of the 25-percent drop in railroad em- 
ployment from 1956 to 1959 and the even greater 
drop in the proportions of new railroad employees 
and of persons reentering the railroad industry. 

The drop in employment caused separation 
from the railroad industry of many young 
workers who were likely to have had employment 
in other industries. The reduction in the propor- 
tions of new entrants and reentrants is significant 
because nearly all of them have already earned 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
credits; 92 percent of the new entrants and 98 
percent of the reentrants in 1959 had earned some 
credits in or before that year, in contrast to only 
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69 percent of all other railroad employees. 


Year of Entry and Pattern of Service 


The railroad retirement and old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance programs started at 
about the same time—more than 20 years ago. 
Thus, the proportion of dual-coverage workers 
and the average number of quarters of coverage 
that they have acquired naturally vary with the 
year of entry into railroad service. Only about 
one-third of those who entered railroad service 
before 1938 had earned any old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance credits by the end of 
1959 (table 2). Of those with railroad service in 
each of the years 1937-59, fewer than one-fourth 
had even 1 quarter of coverage. In contrast, 87 
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TaB_Le 11.—Amount of public assistance payments in the United States, by month, July 1960-July 1961 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care] 












































| on Medical Aid to asa Aid to 1 | a , 
Tots -age assistance d to permanently | enera) 
Year and month Total * assistance | for the —t the blind | and totally | assistance § 
| aged * ” disabled 
Amount of assistance 
} i | 
1960 | 
 — oe $312,623,000 | $161, 259,557 |..............] 7 , 728, 164 $7,852,139 $24, 138,385 $23, 565, 000 
August... 314,345,000 | 161,762,171 |.......-.... 87, 593. 60& 7,879, 502 24, 268,000 24, 487,000 
Septem ber. 316,571,000 | 161,621,858 |.............. 88,805,831 7,914,113 24,543,299 24,786,000 
October... 318,543,000 | 163,112,044 |__.........__. 89, 426,978 7,858,274 24,735,817 25,059,000 
November 321,820,000 | 160, 729, 459 $2,441,175 90, 404, 228 7,831,213 24,894, 799 26,921,000 
December 329, 820,000 161, 263, 557 2,922, 261 92, 609, 368 7,870,304 25, 291, 867 30,881,000 
1961 | 
January 332,828,000 | 159,532,704 | 3,437,412 93,970, 358 7,890,091 25, 226, 990 33,810,000 
February 337,174,000 | 159,460,373 | 3,852, 628 95, 157,323 7,843, 293 25, 268, 391 36, 098, 000 
March. 345,776,000 | j ) | 4,033,741 98,306,279 7,878,028 25, 699, 485 39, 107, 000 
April. 340, 934,000 | 5,890,726 98,642,239 7,750,134 25,909, 157 35,794,000 
May. 341,085,000 | &, 295, 631 100, 749,032 7,814, 707 26,310,179 30, 082,000 
June 237 , 032, 000 | 9,312,876 | 102,487,778 7,747,143 26, 182, 204 26, 438, 000 
July.. 336,551,000 | 155,782,944 10,943,079 | 102,669,262 | 7,701,987 26,400,636 | 24,512,000 
i | u \ 
Percentage change from previous month 
1960 | | 
July...... —0.2 +0.5 |. -| —0.3 | —0.2 | +0.9 | —4.6 
August..... +.6 | 3 |. —.2 | +.3 | +.5 | +3.9 
September +.7 ye a +1.4 +.4 +1.1 | +1.2 
October... +-.6 9 | +.7 —.7 +.8 | +1.1 
November. +1.0 . | See +1.1 —.3 +.6 +7.4 
| Ese eee ‘ : +2.5 3 +19.7 +2.4 +.5 | +1.6 | +14.7 
i 
1961 | | 
January .. +.9 1 +17.6 | +1.5 +.3 —.3 +9.5 
February +1.3 (*) +12.1 +1.3 —.6 +.2 +6.8 
March. +2.6 +.9 | +4.7 | +3.3 +.4 +1.7 | +8.3 
April_. —1.4 2.1 +46.0 +-.3 —1.6 +.8 | —8.5 
May.. +.2 | +-40.8 +2.1 | +.8 +1.5 —16.0 
June. 1.2 4 +12.3 +1.7 | 9 | —.5 | —12.1 
a eee. ae es anacucdern —.1 ( +17.5 | +.2 —.6 +.8 —7.3 








! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 
subject to revision. 

* Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States 

§ Program initiated in October 1960 under the Social Security Amendments 
of 1960. Excludes money payments in Massachusetts not subject to Federal 


All data 


participation; see table 15 for amount for current month. 

4‘ Beginning May 1961 includes payments for children of unemployed 
— and beginning June 1961 for children in foster-family care, authorized 
yy P.L. 87-31. 

6 Partly estimated. Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





percent of those who entered railroad service 
during 1938-42 and 94 percent of those whose 
service began after 1942 had acquired 1 or more 
quarters of coverage. 

Among the 1959 employees, the proportion that 
had earned old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance credits was much smaller (65 percent) 
for those with continuous railroad service than 
for those whose service was noncontinuous (87 
percent). The continuous-service employees who 
had credits under the Social Security Act had 
acquired, on the average, 16 quarters of coverage, 
compared with 18 for those with breaks in their 
railroad service. The group with continuous serv- 
ice had earned most of their quarters of coverage 
before they entered railroad service. The non- 
continuous-service employees, in contrast, had 
earned most of their quarters after the year of 
their entry into railroad service. 
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Insured Status Under OASDI 


Eleven percent of all railroad employees in 
1959 had sufficient quarters of coverage under 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance to be 
permanently insured. For employees with 10 or 
more years of railroad service the proportion was 
9 percent, and for those with less than 10 years 
it was 14 percent. (Permanently insured status 
was determined on the basis of credits acquired 
during 1937-59, with the disability freeze pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act disregarded.) 

In 1956 only 7 percent of all railroad employees 
were permanently insured. The increase since 
then is almost entirely the result of the 1960 
amendment to the Social Security Act that re- 
duced the number of quarters of coverage re- 
quired for many persons in the older age groups. 

Data on dual coverage are more meaningful 
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TaBLEe 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, July 1961 1 















































Medical Aid to Aid to the | 
Old-age assistance dependent Aid to permanently General 
assistance for the children | the blind and totally assistance 
aged disabled 
| 
, RS ee 2. Ee ee cr ae $25,391,927 $10,943,079 $6,436,617 | $660, 156 $5,031,142 2 $8,541,000 
SL CPE Ss. Se, Ae ieee 584 | 1 | SEES 
ye SS oc ae eens eS aca () . 4 13,628 
Arkansas........_- 24,945 | 11,320 71,926 34,239 
California... 1,079,170 | 114, 863 231,231 74,936 
Colorado........- 26,351 | 2,405 12,649 | 83, 238 
Connecticut... 182,177 10, 223 140, 198 (°) 
fo eed ne Ne ee Eee eee eS Ra ene a a) ee 
District of Columbia 101 | 259 8,954 | 65 
a 47,122 12,628 106, 693 | Redijaltekchasdiaedaseial 
awaii_ 16, 526 | 33 Sf | ese 
| 
Idaho... ncdiacanieaiiae’ 235 | ee 
Illinois... 723,938 | 70,704 543,834 | 4 967,112 
Indiana. 170, 563 29,089 () 4 321,215 
te ee 117,799 11,985 10,745 | 4 261,346 
Cansas_... 89,212 7,893 56, 562 73, 684 
Kentucky... 36, 902 2,312 if Se re 
Louisiana -. 12, 500 | 5,099 57,385 | 5,770 
ae 29,035 | 4,980 36,312 81,459 
Maryland_.__- 581 62, 130 | 705 5 | eee a 
Massachusetts 1,030,614 3,102,890 241,837 3,247 601, 508 | 140,196 
Michigan. - - 750,851 131, 250 14,678 150,695 | 304, 590 
a. | 2,025,385 212,858 39,841 13,059 | 238,991 
Mississippi 77,631 eeu nedhothipibstaeees 
Missouri... 160,309 , e | eee 
Montana... GE Eubdighbwctuntsiaticundiigasqun See! (ee 
Nebraska... _- 391,414 14, 506 | 27,694 
Nevada......... 16, 242 ee 1,133 
New Hampshire = 106, 431 22,639 | 4,823 
New Jersey. - 3 J See Ee 370 
New Mexico. Ot | ee 93,081 | 1,185 
New York__.__. 992, 148 5,650, 463 1,325,326 | 73,843 
North Carolina [EX EEE 56, 503 9,088 
North Dakota A | SP ENE 31,859 | 892 
, 7} SER 253 | 29,370 
Oklahoma... 1,333,770 52,514 170,705 | 182 
Oregon........ ff See ee 65,658 3,278 
Ponnsylvania. -- | S| eee | 558,076 84,898 
Rhode Island -- | Tf aes | 103,961 | 1, 265 
South Carolina | |, EE } 6,123 658 
| a eee SM a TE Desiinanescichbteincnis ES es 
| 
Tennessee ; 188, 464 33,793 | 3,161 
Utah...... | Reman 51,621 | 2,617 
Vermont....... = t “4 ot f See ae 619 
Virgin Islands_. 6b 62s . Serer 5 
Virginia........ ‘ 161,905 20,447 | 9,715 
Washington._.__- wa = * 1,869,427 | $252,917 | $19,551 
West Virginia ia 128,234 247,380 | 166, 847 5,795 | 
Wisconsin._.. ; oa 8 > ae 225, 804 36,080 
Wyoming... aa SE ERTS 5, 437 340 








‘For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent 
payments made without Federal participation. For State programs not 
shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds 


and reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

5 Data not available. 

6 Estimated. 





when they are related to both the employee’s age 
and length of railroad service. As shown in 
tables 3 and 4, the proportion of railroad em- 
ployees in 1959 with no credits under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance increased with 
age and the length of their railroad service. This 
finding is consistent with the data on railroad 
employees according to the year of entry into 
railroad service and also with the results of the 


*A “year of railroad service” is defined as an accumu- 
lation of 12 months of service. “Ten years or more” 
means at least 120 months of service. A “month of rail- 
road service” is any month for which compensation is 
paid. 
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dual-employment study for 1956. 

Among railroad employees who had completed 
at least 10 years of railroad service by the end 
of 1959, 48 percent of those aged 45 and over had 
some old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
credits but only 12 percent had sufficient quarters 
of coverage to be permanently insured. Of the 
employees with less than 10 years of railroad 
service, nearly all—98 percent—of those aged 45 
and over had some employment under the Social 
Security Act and 3 out of 5 already had sufficient 
quarters of coverage to be permanently insured. 

Almost one-fifth of the employees with 30 or 
more years of railroad service had old-age, sur- 
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TaBLE 13.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, 
by program and State, July 1961! 





Aid to dependent children 







































6s aint Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance (per recipient) Aid to the blind | and totally disabled 
ne Medical a | 
| assist- | | | | | 
State | Money | Vendor | ance Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor | Money | Vendor 
All | pay- pay- for the All pay- | pay- All | pay- | pay- All | pay- pay- 
assist- | ments ments aged assist- ments | ments assist- ments | ments | assist- | ments ments 
ance | to recip- | for medi- | ance | to recip- | for medi- ance to recip- | formedi-| ance | to recip- | for medi- 
ients cal care | dents cal care | ients | cal care | | dents cal care 
All States....- | $67.99 | $56.01 | $11.08} $212.19 $28.36 | $1.90 | $73.25 | $66.97 | $6.28 | $68.41 | $55.37 | $13.04 
Alabama........-- | 10.15 01} 42.02 42.02} () | 37.61] 37.87 04 
Alaska....... | ft ) eee 73.61 JF =e (3) () | @G 
Arizona.....- et 5 Sees: | 72.56 BALI Cscijsiecinsics | ty (*) 
Arkansas___- 15.12 | 1.02] 56.50 50.79 | 5.71 | 41.37] 31.78 | 9.59 
California... |} 42.18 | 3.49 104.42 95.89 8.52] 97.78 80.97 16.81 
Colorado. ... | 32.64 .84 80.48 71.51 | 8.97 | 70.27 | 68.04 2.23 
Connecticut-- 3] 43.26 6.17 94.30] 60.22] 34.08] 124.03| 64.09 59.94 
Delaware_......... Ey 3 5 eee 69.35 66.41 2.94 | 65.80 eos 
Dist. of Col | 68.85 67.59 | 1.26] 75.54 72.28 | 3.26 
TS aaa 62.57 57.47 | 5.11] 65.78 55.53 10.24 
RE isinssiateconentete ike 2 52.61 52.61 | leanaeiiehiiedi | 51.50 | Fk ) ee 
| | 
Guam........- 12.14 | (4) 4) | 22.89] 22.89 aiecatieaies 
IE cise eect 33.49 81.10 76.91 81.77 | 73.74] 8.03 
SE i nieenecieel 40.65 | 71.56 69.95 56.10 50.46 | 5.64 
Neneh 40.24 | 86.43 62.34 87.77 | 60.61 | 27.17 
“SES 28.44 | 74.93 59.34 (3) (3) @) 
| ES 33.92 | 97.86 89.40 79.23 | 64.35 | 14.88 
Kansas... ._- 36.61 | 86.92 73.36 86.41 72.96 | 13.45 
Kentucky_........ 24.51 | 58.60 | 57.64 60.12} 59.16 | 96 
Louisiana... . 23.36 | 81.14 79.30 55.80 | 52.36 | 3.44 
ania 27.16 67.31] 55.31 71.03 | 84.03] 17.00 
Maryland........- 29.62 | 65.00 63.38 65.00 | 64.42 | 58 
| | | | 
Massachusetts_____ 81.10 64.56 | 193.11 | 113.72 112.23 128.05 66.02 62.03 
Michigan.........- 66.88 | 334.48 | 81.48 72.98 107.89 79.57 28.32 
Minnesota... _._. 52.70 a ae 105.91 68.36 61.32 | 56.28 | 5.04 
Mississippi_....-_. aS Re % Socom 38.54 38.54 ed vo ee 
Missouri... --____ 2" ae eS See 65.00 65.00 63.20 | 62.04 | 1.16 
Montana__.....__- 63.59 ‘oa 72.09 72.09 ie 5 2.) eee 
Nebraska-__ 49.5 Rca pcloniaab | 95.78 59.91 75.74 | 50.02 | 25.73 
Nevada.._- 71.40 101.04 94.72 @ | @ | @® 
New Hampshire... 90.21 68.13 92.27 72.82 102.27 | 68.42 | 33.85 
New Jersey__...... | 91.70 55.29 88.19 87.79 95.05 | 75.21 | 19.83 
New Merxico...._. 67.33 56. 68 60.22 56.92 70.69 57.38 | 13.31 
New York__......- | 80.50 64.13 42.05 97.85 76.31 107.89 73.64 | 34.25 
North Carolina____| 5.19 42.91 | 20.05 55.72 53.97 51.19 48.10 | 3.09 
North Dakota_._.. 95.63 56. 11 39.90 71.03 61.23 99.63 | 59.33 | 40.30 
RR 79.77 64.78 30.80 75.02 66. 67 73.08 | 62.36 | 10.73 
Oklahoma_- 84.33 69.1 33.96 | 88.92 88.82 98.49 80.66 | 17.83 
SS eet Re 84.06 52. 60 42.68 87.99 74.98 91.51 | 67.83 | 23.68 
Pennsylvania______ | 70.64 64.14 31.50 75.81 71.07 63.74 | 55.07 8.67 
Puerto Rico_.....- | 8.30 8.30 3.79 8.19 8.19 3 
Rhode Island_____. 81.18 66.18 38.88 80.22 69.22 
South Carolina____| 39.07 38.48 . |) ae 14.12 44.95 44.56 
South Dakota_.... | 64.40 |) eS Te ee 28.63 61.57 | cs i... 
| 
Tennessee.___.___. 44.04 18.31 | 40 47.50 | 46.30 1.20 46.08 44.68 1.40 
Oe ee 52.79 eee, 58.38 | _ S| ae 54.30 > ae 
Sa Cae 68.28 34.30 3.33 73.48 60.13 13.35 74.03 | 59.41 | 14.63 
WeOE.. .cnancnan 71.06 TOG TR oneocudhe 62.62 57.05 5.58 64.13 54.50 | 9.63 
Virgin Islands_.._. 31.19 fk 2 ees (4) | (4) (4) 35.19 33.19 2.00 
eee 52.87 23.49 48 59.39 51.52 7.87 59.22 51.19 | 8.03 
Washington__.___- 5 96.93 85 5 5 36.40 5 5.43 599.72 5 72.38 527.34 694.80 | 557.68 537.12 
West Virginia--.__. 40.99 23.17 2.14 44.91 | 38.96 5.95 43.66 | 37.82 | 5.84 
Wisconsin.....__- 89.37 38.98 6.05 89.68 | 50.76 38.92 | 105.04 41.89 | 63.15 
Wyoming. -.-....... | 74.81 | 35.40 1.88 72.41 66.34 6.07 76.30 67.21 | 9.09 














1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 


medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
2 Less than 1 cent. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 








Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 


4 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
5 Estimated. 





vivors, and disability insurance credits. Only 5 
percent however, had sufficient quarters of cover- 
age to be permanently insured, despite the fact 
that most of them were in the older age groups 
and so needed fewer quarters of coverage. 

Sixty percent of all 1959 railroad employees 
had some coverage under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance but lacked sufficient quarters 


to be permanently insured. Approximately 12 
percent needed 12 or fewer additional quarters 
to be permanently insured, 18 percent needed 13- 
24 quarters, and 30 percent needed 25 or more 
quarters. 

Of all employees aged 65 and over, 76 percent 
had no old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance credits and 16 percent were already per- 
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TABLE 14.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 





TABLE 15.—Medical assistance for the aged: Recipients and 
payments for recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 


















































payments] | Payments for recipients 
State Number of | anes * 
Payments » | recipients | ‘Total 
to recipients Percentage change from— | Phan a oF A verage 
Number ed Nias a oy eis : 
State | of recip- June July , Seas esbeadiate 51,571 | $10,943,079 $212.19 
| 1961 in— 1960 in— whnetiniiitnatitilie ainda 
ients | 
Total Aver- |__ ae — a _ sees . . 4 §45 | 
amount age | | | Kentucky.......... - 40 | , 599 
Num-} | Num- | SSE RESR 2,799 | 5, 581 | 
ber |Amount) ber pamneens 7 > 3 megagaay : ; 16,068 2,890 | 
en an, See Michigan. - ka 4,956 | , 706 
| | | | New York..___ sagaall : 21,851 f 463 | 
Total ?_| 2,291,310 $155, 782,944) $67.99} —0.2) (@) | 2.7 —3.4 Oklahoma Sinai : 324 | 52,514 
ee Or gree 221 a EET SeEreCT pacers Virgin Islands i: 16 | 283 
Ala......| 100,103} 5,685,894 56.80) +.2 +5.6) +1.1 +8.3 Washington___. a - 680 174,218 
Ala: 67. 58} 0 | +1.0 —.3 +4.1 West Virginia__.......__- oot 4,794 | 247,380 
, ae 60.72} (@) | —.2) +.7 —.4 
pe 52.12) —.1 —.7| +1.2 +1.4 a 
a 8, 506 90, 831 Ben rtf es a 1 Figures in italics represent program under State plan not yet approved by 
, 7 ~- re : : the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revision. 
Conn.... ,472, 114.26) +2.9 +81.0 =. —.8 $ Aqan - ¢ i aan i S : 
ee 767 49.97 - a 67 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
D.C..__| 097; 66.81 a + 9° 98 43 3 Excludes $98,442 in money payments not subject to Federal participation 
_ Se ,787, 56.29] +.1) 6.7) 41.1 +.8 
Giscccs 2,180} 47.04) (3) —.1) —1.2 —~1.7 mm . . : ¢ 
: raB.e 16.—Aid to dey,endent children of unemployed parents: 
Guam... , 657 (8) (5) (5) Recipients and payments to recipients, July 1961 ! 
Hawaii. 2 —9.3) —1.2 +.5 
Idaho...- 1 —23.8) —8.5 —8.5 - ———— 
| } 5 —.7| —4.3 —4.1 | 
° of ‘ ibe -ayments to 
eid a —1.0| —4.6 —1.2 pine hog I oo = 
lowe... 5 —.3) —2.2) +46.6 ee iieh caine: 
ans.... 5 —1.4 3.1 (8) Nur 2 . a ~ - poe 
Ky paews 5] +3.5 5 +2.3 State ber | Average per 
' 1 —.2) +.8 +.5 — far spilt 
Maine... 2 +.9| —5.3 —3.2 ili Total2| Chil- Total a 
| ee 9,630 2 +.2} —.1 +3.0 ~ | dren - Recip 
Family} “SCP 
Mass... 62,316} 5,053,682) 81.10) —.7 —.8) —20.5) —34.1 “| 
Mich.... 56,204; 4,509,793) 80.24 —.5 (3) —7.8 —3.7 — = 
Minn_._. 5,487 4,422, 667 97.2 —.3 +2.6) —2.1 +6.8 P oe Onn he ” » 
Miss___. "aan >. 876.5661 35 ~ Pty agg 1.8 13:9 Total. - 28,029 |132,316 |104,490 | $4,160,070 |$148.42 $31.44 
ee 112,943} 6,917,813} 61.25) —.4 —1.1) —2.1 —.2 . —_ ee mnt at , > 29 Ag 
Mont... 6,447 410,791] 63.72) —.6 —1.4) —4.8 —4.5 Connecticut | fo] oo 1.) 3S 
Nebr.... 14,288} 1,098,804) 76.90) —.6 3) —4.0 +1.9 Hawaii_.----.-. 10) oS 134. 28 26. 13 
Nev_.... 2) 527 196,675, 77.83} —.3| —1.0} —2.8| +41.1 Iilinois..._-_. 2,955 | 16,170 | 13,215 228.85 | 41.58 
Na... 4:819| 434,733; 90.21) —.3| +5 +.1)  +16.1 Maryland 170 84 675 ass. 5S) (StS 
Wit. 18,928} 1,735,783} 91.70} —.1 —.9 (6) +1.8 Massachusetts 266 | 1,131 875 137.74 | 32.39 
N. Me 090 748682} 67.331 +: £ 44.7 - New York ...| 9,298 | 45,600 | 36,324 | 1, 154.11 31.42 
ex | a “ae He 4 i i. +.6 Pennsylvania. -- 12,876 | 57,689 | 44,854 1,5 123.76 27.62 
ye 60,610 80.50} —1.1|} —2.4| 25.8} —44.6 Rhode Island. 490 | 2,147 | 1,657 100.23) 36.57 
WN. @, | 5.19 : +.2 5 3.5 U tah. eee : 423 1,833 | 1,410 122.75 28.33 
N. Dak__| br 63 =a +.6| —3.1 =a Washington........| 663 | 2,907 | 2,244 178.88 | 40.80 
Ohio-__.__| 79.77; +.4 +3.3 1.2 +6.2 “ 
Okla..__| 84.33} —.3) +3.4 —1.6) 44.5 
Oreg | 84.06, —1.8 —1.9| —4.7 —7.9 1 Payments for children of unemployed parents under aid to dependent 
|, 70.64 a +5.3 —.3 +3.1 children were authorized by P.L. 87-31. Data for this segment of the pro- 
P. R- } 8.30 —.3 —.4| —3.4 —2.6 gram, shown separately here, are included in table 17. State plans not yet 
* 81.18 —.2 +.2 —2.5 —1.4 approved by the Social Security Administration. All data subject to revi- 
8.C : 39.07) —.4) 15.1) —4.( —3.6 sion. 
8. Dak.. 64.40 —.2 +.3) —3.8 —.4 2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult re 
families in which the req ments of at least 1 such adult were co 
Tenn.... 44.04 —.3 —.3 1.2 +2.8 in determining the amount of assistance. 
,, = 52.79 —.1 (3) —.5 —.8 
Utah.... 68. 28) —.1)} —3.5) —4.0 —8.6 
V 71.06) —.2 —.7 8} +12.5 
31.19 +.8 +2.1; —3.8 +27.0 
52.87) —.% —4.2 —.5 +18.6 
46,800) 96.93)......- is PORE BEPC, KF REE ane 7} ‘0 Vio ys ‘ : > credits 
po $090 ata eg «= Manently insured. Eight percent had some credits 
oa ag | Re +.9 but not enough to be permanently insured. 
' | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Includes 3,727 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $338,105 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participa- 
tion. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $4,285 from general assistance 
funds were made to 24 recipients. 

5 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Estimated. 
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WORKERS ELIGIBLE UNDER BOTH PROGRAMS 


Employees who have 10 or more years of 
creditable railroad service and who are also per- 
manently insured under old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance are eligible for benefits under 
both programs upon attainment of the minimum 
retirement age. By the end of 1959, a total of 
839,000 railroad employees who worked in the 
year had at least 10 years (120 months) of rail- 
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TaBLe 17.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 









































Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| Number | Average per— | June 1961 in— | July 1960 in— ] 
State | °o 

| families 7 | Chitdes Total 

Total ? Children | smount | | Number Number 

Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 

| | | | | recipients | recipients 

| 
ES comnantunentnnieba 880, 234 3,392,775 | 2,621,252 |$102, 669,262 | $116.64 $30. 26 +0.3 +0.2 +12.9 +17.0 

0 SEE Pe 86, 457 | 67,814 | 878, 397 41.08 | 4 —.4 +1.5 +7.6 
NLL cee é 4,166 | 3,139} — 140,913 117.43 | 2.7 | 7.8 —.1 +4.4 
I raescisihenpapmiduciniissias 35,850 27,617 | . 1,076,467 | 121.91 | 7] +.6 +20.8 +19.9 
Arkansas... aeanen 24,523 18,894 395, 821 61.35 5 | —9.5 —.8 —.7 
California... aia Par 309, 482 244,155 | 14,133,408 | 162.58 | -5 | —3.6 +15.3 +15.4 
| SES 31,375 | 24,618 | 1,050,463 | 129.19 5 | -.9 +10.8 +10.9 
Connecticut 4 ett 29,543 22,170 | 1,460, 234 | 171.49 5) ~2.8 +17.3 +22.4 
ae 7,060 5, 509 160,874 | 88.10 .6 —.4 +14.8 +14.6 
District of Columbia. - 24,809 19,638 847,947 153.36 8 +2.8 +19. +20.8 
Florida........ 87,718 69,805 | 1,479,674 | 61.76 | 4 +1.0 —.9 +.5 
SC a 50,672 46,145 1,398,091 86. 86 9} —.8 | +7.3 +6.0 

i | | ] 
"pe ce A ir 927 771 11,252 | 69.89 | 0 -12.6| +54.2 +50.5 
Hawaii? ¢._..... 10, 223 8,147 342,338 | 134.36 | 7 +2.5 } +11.0 +9.4 
a a a ‘ 8,973 6, 632 364, 760 152. 24 | 3 -1.6 | +15.1 +16.0 
Illinois * ¢ peinegdat 192, 501 150,089 | 7,745,596 72.24 | 2.6 +2.8 +28.5 +31.7 
St ainssentisanenionneres 5, 260 34,312} 1,2 105. 94 | 4 +.2 | +7.3 +8.6 
ee RAE SANE 37, 206 28,198 l, 125.22 9 | —1.8 | +10.1 +1.1 
SS 24,843 71 909, 566 140.13 5 —1.3 +6.0 +6.7 
Kentucky........- 76,879 1,884,142 87.69 | 4 +1.5 +5.0 +7.1 
Louisiana 4.._......- 91,858 2, 146,064 | 96.14 | 8 +.6 | —10.2 —11.7 
a aaa 20, 669 561, 464 96.69 | 3 +3.8 | +2.4 +1.2 
Maryland #¢______ 43,131 1,277,491 125.44 8 | +.5 | +21.5 +21.8 
Massachusetts 3_. male 55, 464 41, 160 154. 25 45.95 +.1| +3.4 +13.4 +17.5 
Michigan sonia, 108 , 641 80,024 | 131.25 36.56 +1.2 } +.9 | +13.8 +13.8 
Minnesota__...... 5 ‘ 37,429 29,242 158. 42 45.56 --,2 —1.7 | +8.0 +10.2 
Mississippi_ - 20, 81,201 63,731 36.38 | 9.31 (5) -.1 +5.5 +4.4 
Missouri. . . 26,4 101, 799 77, 467 93.42 | 24.26 ~.3 ~.5 | +1.6 +7.5 
Montana... __- 1,9 7,321 794 127.44 | 34. 21 - +.7 +6.8 +11.0 
Nebraska... _. 3, 12, 243 9,432 119.41 30.62 6 | —.1 +15.4 +18.5 
Nevada...._. = Rea 4,411 3,482 105.03 30.31 —.!) +30.5 | +11.3 +26.8 
New Hampshire 1 4,197 3,175 165.27 | 43.16 —4.8} -.9 +5.1 +10.4 
New Jersey__... 8, 9% 67, 576 1,345 167.91 47.04 1.4) $1.2 | +29.6 +31.7 
New Mexico._... | 7,646 30,049 23,214 970,619 126.94 | 32.30 —.1 | —.3 —2.1 —.1 

| | | | 
OO) >, oa 81,272 $33 , 835 255, 3: 14,036, 263 | 172.71 | 42.05 +2.5 | +2.0 +26.6 +25.8 
North Carolina ae ees 27 , 888 110,791 | 2,221,485 79.66 | 20.05 —3.4 | —3.4 | +8.4 +11.2 
North Dakota_......... 1,873 7,007 5,473 279,579 149. 27 39.90 —.3 —1.5 | +.8 +1.5 
Ne . 31,896 127,094 96, 887 3,913,948 | 122.71 | 30.80 +1.8 +1.8 | +20.6 +24.1 
Oklahoma.........- a eae 18,845 68,025 51,804 2,310,315 | 122.60 | 33.96 (5) | —.4] +6.4 +14.3 
Se Eee 6,605 23,001 17,068 981,716 148.63 | 42.68 —8.1 | —4.7 | +15.9 -22.4 
Pennsylvania ?............._..] 66,898 271,756 208 , O82 8,561,162 127.97 31.50 —.5 | -6.1 | +43.9 +43.5 
| eR cual 58,424 227 , 198 182, 107 861,944 | 14.75 3.79 +-.4 | —.2 | 4-4.7 +2.9 
Rhode Island $................| 5,315 19,802 14,996 769,953 | 144.86 38.88 —.1] +.7 | +22.5 27.6 
South Carolina................ 9,410 37,520 29,779 529,794 | 56.30 14.12 —.8 | —8.8 | +.7 —.6 
| | 3,104 11,241 8, 467 321, 868 100.77 28.63 e, 3 —12.8 2.4 —6.0 
| ae a ae 22,529 84,555 64,272 1,581,921 | 70. 22 18.71 | +.3 +.2 +4.1 +3.5 
, AP SRS 19,041 79, 127, 60,426 1,470,391 | 77.22 18.58 —.7 —.5 | —3.0 +4.2 
|, a aa 4,131 15,493 11,648 583,043 | 141.14 37.63 +3.6 | +7.1 | +24.7 +21.3 
| SAREE arith sia | 1,321 4,739 3,548 | 145,454 | 110.11 30. 69 —1.8 | —1.7 | +4.8 +5.3 
| SSS aa | 269 928 780 16,418 61.03 17.69 +8.0 | 2.8 +1.0 +29. 
10,428 42,407 33,263 | 1,016,648 | 97.49 23.97 | +.9 | (5) +12.5 +28.1 
OE | Parr 13,415 46,575 36,350 | 1,948,417 | 145.24 ee Ne eee eee ees cide atl 
West Virginia.............- E 20,210 77,942 60,755 | 1,973,113 | 97.63 25.32 —1.3 | —1.4 |} —2.0 | +1.6 
EE Bien iio ngrnecccameaned 10,201 37,306 28,454 | 1,679,998 164.69 45.03 —.2 | +1.1 } +8.6 +12.5 
Ei EE | 780 2,887 2, 228 107,626 | 137.98 37.28 | —1.9 | —4.4 +14.6 | +18.4 

| | ! 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 4 Includes data on foster-family care as follows: Hawaii, $45 for care of 1 
subject to revision. 





2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 

Includes data on aid to dependent children of unemployed parents; 
see table 16, 


child from 1 family; Illinois, $4,322 for 34 children from 17 families; Louisiana, 
$1,159 for 16 children from 5 families; Maryland, $678 for 13 children from 6 
families; and Wisconsin, $916 for 25 children from 16 families. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 





road service, including service before 1937. About 
76,000 or 9 percent were also permanently in- 
sured under the Social Security Act. 

Three years earlier, 928,000 employees had 10 
or more years of railroad service; only 37,000 
(4 percent) could also qualify for benefits under 
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old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. The 
doubling of the number of employees qualified to 
receive benefits under both programs resulted 
largely from the 1960 amendment to the Social 
Security Act that relaxed the insured-status 
requirements. 
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TaBLe 18,—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 






































payments] 
| R. ptm nn | Percentage change from— 
Number 
8 - - June July 
State — | : 1961 in— 1960 in— 
Total | Aver- Se Reker are 
amount | age | ] : | 
| } yy |Amount/ — | Amount 
| 
Total?| 108,182! $7,701,987| $73,251 —0.4 —0.61 —2.51 
Ala. 1,568 65,890} 42.02) —.6 —.5| —2.0 
Alaska 98| 7,214] 73.61] (3) (3) 7.5 
Ariz... 884| 64,147| 72.56, +.8 +.8| +3.5 
Ark... 1,982 111,978} 56.50| —.8 —3.7| —1.9 
Calif. * 13,477} 1,407,235) 104.42} —.8 —3.1} —1.4 
Colo... 268 21,569} 80.48} —.7 —.7| —6.6 
Conn... 300 28,289) 94.30) 0 +19.2) +2.( 
Del___- 268| 18,586, 69.35] +1.5 = ae 
D.C. 206] 14,183] 68.85] —1.0 —.8| —8.4 
Fla... 2, 47% 154,742) 62.57) +.3 -.1} —2.1 
acasead 3,602 189,510} 52.61) +.5 +.4) +1.0 
| 
Guam...| 6 123) (%) (3) 3) 3) %) 
Hawaii... 81) 6,569} $1.10) (3) 3 3) 
Idaho.. 146) 10,448} 71.56) —1.4 5| —9.3| —11.6 
td, 2, 935) 253,673} 86.43) —.2 —2.3 +2.9 
Ind_. 1,866 139,821] 74.93} +.2) —1.7) +1.0 —.3 
Iowa... 1,417] 138,661) 97.86) +.5 —.2; —.6 —.4 
Kans.. 582} 50,590} 86.92) —1.5 = he re 
Ky... 2, 408) 141,105} 58.60) (4) +10.5) —1.4) +12.0 
Sal 2,779 225,478} 81.14 +.2 +.6) +.7) —.3 
Maine 415 27,935 67.31 0 +3.1) —5.3 —1.2 
| 435 .an| 65.00 +.5 +.5 ~§.8 —5.8 
Mass. 2,184 248,368! 113.72) +.6 —9.6, +1.6 ) 
Mich 1,727 140,710 81.48 —.3 +.7 —3.0 7 
Minn 1,061 112,368; 105.91) +41.0 +.3 +.8 8 
Miss 5,067 195,277 38.54, —6.5 —6.3 5 9 
Mo. ?_. 4,936 320,840} 65.00) +.1 +.1 8 8 
Mont.. 314 22,637) 72.09 —.3 —1.2) —2.5 4 
Nebr... 772 73,941 95.78 —.4 +3.0 on —.3 
Nev... 179 18,087) 101.04 0 +.2) —3.8 —1.6 
N. H. 248 92.27 8 +7.5 +.4 +15.4 
N.J.. 925 81,572 88.19 0 —.2) —2.0 +.7 
N. Mex.| 360) 21,678} 60.22) +.3 +.81 —3.5 —7.0 
i 3,429 335,515 a —1.5) (3) —10.6| —24.0 
N. C.. 5,195 289, 447 5. + 
N. Dak 91 6,464, 71 (3) 
Ohio. . 3,515 263,710} 75.02) +.2 
Okla 1,813 161,205} 88.92) +.2 
252 22,173, 87.99} —3.4 
17,908} 1,357,615, 75.81) +.1 
1,830) 14,982 8.19 0 
115] 9,225} 80.22) —.9 
1,696) 76,230} 44.95) —.3 
162} 9,974, 61.57) —.6 
2, 634) 125,125] 47.50} —.4 
6,311 368,461} 58.38} —.2 
196) 14,402} 73.48} +1.6 
111] 6,951| 62.62} —.9 
19| 509} @) | @) | 
1, 234} 73,293} 59.39) +.3] 
715] ft 2}. See ee ee ee 
974| 43,742) 44.91) —1.1| 
927 83,136] 89.68} +1.0 
56 4,055) 72.41) 3) | 
| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,088 to 309 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $46,634 to 708 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $866,782 to 
11,724 recipients. 

’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Estimated. 
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TaBLE 19.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 
| | 


*ayments | 
Payments | Percentage change from— 








Number | 











| 


to recipients | 








| 








Q } June July 
State | of — 1961 in— 1960 in— 
| sents Total Aver- | aaa aed — 
amount age | 
— Amount — Amount 

Total 385,935) $26,400,636; $68.41) +0.5 +9.4 
/ 460,439} 37.61 +. +3.3 
Ark. 310, 428 41.37 +. +9.9 
Calif 1,345, 199) 97.78; +4 +52.1 
Colo 398 , 342 70.27 +. +1.4 
Conn 290,095 124.03} +2. —4.9 
Del 28,492) 65.80) +3. +18.9 
D.C. 207 , 363 75. 54 —.6 —1.6 
 , 685,064 5.7. +1. +16.9 
Ga... 1, 201, 167 51.50 +. +7.1 
Guam 1,717 22.89) (2) @) (?) 

| 

Hawaii 969 79,239} 81.77) —1.0 -1.2 
Idaho 1,699 t 56.10) +43.3 +6.3 

ideas 20,019 1 87.77, +1.4 +1.4 
Iowa. 722 79.23) +41.1 +6.1 
Kans 4,204 86.41 +.1 —-1.1 
i. 8,034 60.12 +.3 +9.8 
La... 16,671 9% 55.80 +.9 —.2 
Maine 2, 136 § 71.03 —.3 +2.3 
Md_._. 6,447 419,075, 65.00 +.2 2 
Mass... 9,697 1,241,660) 128.05) —2.5 —6.0 
Mich ,074, 107.89) +1.4 +6.8 
Minn 58,940 61.32 +.7 +.4 
Miss. 5, 646 34.83 +T.2 rl 
Mo... ,722| 63.20 —.1 —1.4 
Mont , 261 71.80} +2.0 +1.1 
Nebr 830 75.74 +.6 +3.0 
N. H. 5,816 , +1.6 +3.2 
| & 7,244 +.5 +.2 
N. Mex , 362 +.8 +-.8 
i. ae , 197 —1.1 —.7 
. @.3 ,086} 51.19) +.4 +.9 
N. Dak ,675 99.63 +.3 - 
Ohio ,414 73.08 +41.6 —1.5 
Okla , 780 98.49) +1.5 +24.7 
Oreg 5, 588 91.51) —3.3 —5.6 
|, = , 209 63.74 —.3 +8.4 
P, 473 8.65 +.6 (3) 
R. 1. ,250| 86.38) +.2 -.3 
8. C.. , 647 43.22 0 —14.2 
8. Dak 73, 562 65.27; -—1.1 —1.1 
Tenn 10,622 439,469] 46.08] +1.3} +1.4 
Texas 7,441 404,057 54.30; +1.2 +1.1 
Utah. 2,687 198 , 932 74.03 +.1 —7.0 
., = 839 53,803 64.13 —.4 —1.9 
Woks. 98} 3,449) 35.19 (2) 
Va... 6, 671) 395,050 59. —4.0 
Wash. ¢ 7,290) 691,079} 94.8 SUM Dae! SSN a 
W. Va.../ 7,282 317,959) 43.66 -.8 1.1 +4.0 
Wika. 4,094) 430,044) 105 2 —4.1] +22.8) +19.3 
Wyo. | 588 44,863 76.30 +.9 +.4) +14.2 +20.8 
omnis — eee J sia 

1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


4 Estimated. 
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Tasie 20.—General assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1961 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments} 






















































































| | 
| Number of | Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
State Average per— | June 1961 in— July 1961 in— 
Ses Recipients Py | ¥ | 7 | 
Case Recipient | recipients Amount igen Amount 
| | 
Total ?___ 385, 000 980,000 |$24, 512,000 $63.59 $25.02 7.3 | 
Alabama_. 103 106 1,297 12.59 12.24 | —5.1 | 
Alaska.._. 201 440 13,148 65.41 | 29.28 +50.2 | 
Arizona... 3,414 5,850 166, 864 48.858 28.52 +1.0 | 
Arkansas._. 311 1,016 4,617 14.85 | 4.54 +18.9 | 
California. 35,141 72,319 2, 224,983 63.32 | 30.77 —.9 2 
Colorado... 1,107 3,797 45,031 | 40.68 11.86 | —10.4 7 
Connecticut 45,149 415,601 391, 252 | 75.99 | 25.08 —1.7 
Delaware... __ ey 1,689 4, 10€ 108 , 865 64.46 26.51 | —3.3 
District of Columbia_ 1,565 1,692 116, 489 | 74.43 68.85 +.5 
Florida °. 9, 60K ‘ ST RR ee <A ledidae 
Georgia. 2,168 65, 544 30.23 12.94 +2.8 —2.9 
Guam... 3 15 194 | (3) (3) 
Hawaii_. 5 1,234 60,499 | 64.70 —41.6 
Illinois... 116,709 | 4,092,596 | 89.74 | —4.9 5 
Indiana 7 76,223 | 716,863 j 31.17 +1.1 —7.0 
Iowa. 9,479 143. 464 | 36.16 —2.5 —v.4 
Kansas____. 2,9 8,717 | 194, 263 | 65.74 3.2 —4.3 
Kentucky. 2,31 6,845 91,473 | 39.48 +3.4 +.5 
Louisiana -. 5 9,378 | 437,023 | 51.20 | —1.0 —.3 
Maine. -_. 2, 3 7,485 87,075 37.78 | —15.4 —20.2 
Maryland... 3, 606 4,09 235, 165 65.32 | —25.2 8.8 7 
| 
Massachusetts 7, 286 16, 205 468,328 | 64.28 | —6.6 —4.1 9 
Michigan. - - 36, 636 135,074 | 3,422,122 93.41 +1.2 —12.3 5 
Minnesota 8 518 | 25, 186 859 | 70. 66 —7.1 —7.8 | 2.5 
Mississippi 997 1,310 15,173 15.22 +10.0 -5.8 -l 
Missouri - 8, 064 12,133 607, 573 | 67.78 —7.6 5 4 
Montana 1,182 3,478 57,790 | 48.89 —8.2 2.7 3 
Nebraska YR? 2, 674 49,350 50.25 +1.3 2 3 
Nevada........ 331 726 9,898 29.90 | +12.9 e 1 
New Hampshire 73 2,403 41,662 57.07 —31.6 1 m 
New Jersey 7__ 8,34 97,426 914,690 109, 56 | —9.5 5 5.5 
New Mexico- 577 972 23,893 41.41 —12.4 1) 3 
New York *___ 32 O7I 75,538 2,165,000 3.1 
North Carolina 1,473 4,103 34,911 .4 
North Dakota 386 1, 464 17,167 3 
Ohio-_- 35, 189 123, 207 2,663,874 5 
Oklahoma 6 94, 268 1 
Oregon._____- 3 8 218, 579 5 
Pennsylvania 35, 397 43,001 | 2,033,002 2 
Puerto Rico 674 674 4,998 8 
Rhode Island. . 2, 587 5, 563 145,032 5.2 
South Carolina 1,605 2, 766 50,114 
South Dakota 2 741 7,699 
‘Tennessee 2,012 6,191 39,481 | 
Texas °___. 9,500 264, 000 
| ae 1,48 2,670 82,921 
Vermont ____ 1,10 6 33,000 
Virgin Islands 128~ 136 4,055 
Virginia__...._- 2,03 4,956 89,925 | 
Washington !! 8,85 (¢ 587,000 | 
West Virginia 2 4,613 85,347 
Wisconsin 26, 030 740, 587 
Wyoming. 858 15, 280 
! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 5 Partly estimated. 


subject to revision. 


? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because totals 
exclude for Indiana and New Jersey estimated numbers of cases and persons 
receiving only medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial and payments 


§ Data not avail 


able. 


7 Includes unknown numbers of cases and persons receiving only medical 
care, hospitalization, and/or burial, and total payments for such services. 


8’ Not computed; data not comparable. 
* Includes an unknown number of cases and persons receiving only medical 
care. 


1® Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
ll Estimated. 


for such services; recipient count also includes an estimate for States not 
reporting such data. Excludes Idaho; data not availab) 
+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 


recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 





* About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 
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monthly number. Public assistance: monthly number of recipients under Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payabi wiv 
ill State programs; annual data, average monthly number. Unemploy child beneficiaries in t r care, or child’s benefit payable iren 
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NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months 
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